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““AN INCOMPETENT MINISTER OFTEN CAUSES MUCH MISCHIEF IN 

HIS DEPARTMENT BY EMPLOYING ONLY PEOPLE WHO SEE AND 

THINK AS HE DOES. 

Napoleon. 

In the harsh and difficult times in which we find ourselves 
during the latter part of the year 1945, we have need of 
stoicism. And we have constantly to remind 
ourselves that the actual slaughter is over, and 
the worst of the horrors too. The German and 
Japanese Internment Camps are closed ; the Jungle Fighting 
is over ; death and destruction by bombing has stopped. The 
sea is safe for travel. True the experiences of the last six years 
have left a fearful mark on our generation and their effects 
will be felt as long as any of us live. But the terrible experi- 
ences are over; they are no longer daily renewed. We may 
not be at peace, but we are no longer at war. 

Such must be the thoughts of the British people as they 
look out upon their prospects to-day. And yet we may take 
comfort from much that has recently happened. Our flag flies 
once more at Singapore, at Hong Kong, in Burma, in Malaya. 
Once more this Union Flag of ours has brought freedom to 
the oppressed and the restoration of order and justice to 
countries which have seen little of either for the last four 
years. Every Briton must have felt a strong emotion at the 
return of his fighting men and of his flag to these Eastern 
Provinces of his Empire, those outposts of British creative 
work, monuments, as they are, of enterprise and sustained 
energy. But if the Japanese threat to our Eastern Empire 
has been conquered it is, nevertheless, still threatened, and 
this time the threat comes from our politicoes at home, who 
have for some time been inoculated with the virus of Imperial 
abdication. We have only preserved India, it appears, only 
suffered and bled in this war alongside our gallant Indian 
fellow subjects in order to plunge that country into the chaos 


from which we drew it many generations ago. 
VOL. CXXV. I 
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Just before Parliament rose for the recess the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee, announced that the American Government had 

given notice that the arrangement known as 
hag ofa “Tease-Lend” was to terminate and that 

American goods, even those already here, were 
to be paid for. The suddenness of the announcement rather 
took the public by surprise and, with a view to driving in the 
fact that we had now to find the money—or goods—in 
exchange for American produce, Mr. Attlee rather dramatised 
his announcement. It may have been rather a shock to him 
and to his party. They are professional believers in easy solu- 
tions of difficult problems ; but to thoughtful people it was a 
relief to know that we should shortly face our big financial 
problems and that we should no longer postpone to a cloudy 
future the payment of the immense debts incurred in defend- 
ing ourselves and our Empire during the time when Russia 
and the U.S.A. were still hoping to avoid war altogether. The 
arrangement ‘‘ Lease-Lend ”’ belongs to this period and it was 
due to Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-vision that the U.S.A. might be 
attacked and that it might be as well for his country that 
Britain should not be beaten. It served its purpose, letting 
us buy immense quantities of war material on credit at a time 
when our wealth was exhausted and we could only give a note 
of hand in return for the goods. There were optimists in this 
country who believed that the U.S.A. would “let us off our 
debt ” or would make terms so easy as to enable us to pay 
quickly. Those people did not know the Americans. They 
are generous privately, that is with their own money. But 
they are tigers in regard to public loans. They will expect 
the last farthing of our debt, or exact such a price in Colonies 
and air bases or in changed Imperial Policy as will be disas- 
trous in more ways than one. 


THE Prime Minister gave the House of Commons some figures. 
The overseas expenditure of the United Kingdom is now at 
The Debt the rate of {2,000 million a year. Our exports 
and other sources of income amount to £800 

million. There is thus an annual deficit of £1,200 million. 
According to the Economist, the dollar deficit in the next two 
years will be about £500 million. That is if we do not make 
much effort to reduce our expenditure. Our contemporary 
does not give an estimate but it endeavours to state the case 
for its readers. Somehow, and merely to pay our way from 
ay to day, we must have some $2,000 million in the next two 
years. To make us solvent we need $6,000 million. It is an 
‘“mmense sum. The Americans are not only willing but 
anxious to lend us money ; it would not at-all suit them if we just 
paid. But on what terms? And how shall we pay? It is 
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certain that we should borrow as iittle as possible. Any 
American loan to us would have to be passed by Congress, 
when our illusionists here would hear what the Americans 
really think of us, and perhaps our Internationalists would 
then realise the futility of their views. But the first object of 
our negotiation in Washington must be to borrow as little as 
possible and to borrow it on money terms alone. We must 
have no interference with Imperial Preference ; no “ sale”’ 
of the West Indies. Our Government must cut down imports 
from the U.S.A. toa bare minimum. It will mean discomfort, 
hardships even. But if people have debts, even if these have 
been incurred to help others, they must be paid. We are in for 
a long tough time and it will be all the tougher because the 
wild talk of political personages—not only the Socialists—has 
taught the unthinking inhabitants of this country to expect 
some improvement in their conditions immediately after the 
war. They have even been told that they may work less and 
earn more. What folly! As if after so universal a scattering 
of the treasures of centuries as well as of savings, work could 
be less or life more comfortable. The British people are sound, 
they can take punishment and they are prodigious when they 
realise danger. The trouble is that many of those who talk 
and write are faithless to duty, and in order to promote their 
own popularity prophesy the nonsense we have listened to of 
late years. American abruptness has suddenly revealed our 
real financial situation. We should be grateful to the U.S.A. 
for this salutary douche. 


THE United States have allowed their manufacturers and work- 
men alike to enrich themselves during the war. With this 
new capital the manufacturers are launching 

~ U.S.A. out into a great wealth-producing programme. 

rows Richer A : wert ‘ 

merican working men will benefit, and the 
tales of mounting luxury in the U.S.A. show us clearly how 
wisely the American Government has acted in its domestic 
policy. We have been less fortunate in our rulers. The 
Socialists made it a condition of joining Mr. Churchill that they 
should be allowed to experiment in Socialism. They have 
done so and on top of the prodigious burden of war we 
have had to bear the crushing weight of social experiment. 
Further, the Americans made it a condition of their Lease- 
Lend help that our own factories should make munitions, not 
goods for export. So that we have no banked-up store ready 
—as they have—to loose upon a world hungry for goods. We 
make no criticism of the Government of the U.S.A. for thus 
looking after their people’s interests, but we do envy them 
the public men and the officials who never lose sight of their 
aim: ‘‘ America First.” A little of that spirit would be a 
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help to the British now staggering under an unprecedented 
war and debt burden. But one thing has been shown to us 
again. It is clear that our friends are of our own House. The 
reaction of Canada, Australia and New Zealand to the 
American demand for British payment was immediate. 
“You can count upon us,” they said. And thus out of a 
situation which is harsh may come, at last, the real union of 
the Empire, in spite of all the Gandhis, de Valeras and 
Malans abroad, and the Cripps’s, Laskis and others at home. 


THE fact is that it is in our own interest, as well as the interest 
of all the other lands of the Empire, that we should deal with 
each other, and those among us who did not 
- on an the become internationalists during Geneva time 
— and who did not misread the situation about 
Lease-Lend when it was first started, are wondering why all 
this fuss should be made because we have to stop buying from 
the U.S.A., and to develop both Home and Empire produc- 
tion ? It would be a very good thing in every way if we did 
so. Writing in The Times on September 4, Mr. H. W. Foster 
points out the road to stability and well being :— 


‘* May I venture to express the opinion that the abrupt termina- 
tion of lend-lease could well be a great boon to this country and to 
our Empire? It might conceivably make people reflect that there 
is no reason whatsoever for us to rely solely on America for any of 
the goods which we are now content to buy from her. We have 
it in our power to produce them for ourselves in the Empire or in 
the territories of associat .d friendly States. 

** It would seem probable that some measure of assistance will be 
accorded to us by the United States—at a price—but why not set 
to work at once to produce for ourselves ? We should thereby not 
only save money but also earn the respect of the United States which 
I feel we are in great danger of losing. For example, we spend much 
money at present in America on cotton and tobacco, yet both can 
be produced by us in Africa and elsewhere. This would be to the 
great advantage of the African people and also to that of the British 
taxpayer. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and Kenya can all 
produce tobacco. This could be produced not only by white 
farmers but also by Africans were they given skilled instruction and 
were the curing undertaken at central factories set up by Government 
or by private industry. 


Cotton production, says Mr. Foster, could be immensely 
increased in Africa and Iraq by irrigation and other develop- 
ment prospects. Well, why not try ? It would be far better 
than for us to go on trading with foreigners. Let us stand 
upon our own feet and develop our own resources. 
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ONE point which President Truman’s report on Lend-Lease 
has disclosed for the first time is the proportion of their total 
national effort (as measured in national income) 
which various Allies have devoted to the war. 
By this test Britain’s proportionate contribu- 
tion during the war as a whole exceeds the contribution of any 
other Allied country for which information is available. The 
percentages of national incomes devoted to the war from 1939 
to 1944 as given in President Truman’s report are as follows :— 


Britain’s ; 
Contribution 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME DEVOTED TO THE WAR 


| 1939 | 1940 | T94x | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
| | 

Britain. ; 15 | 39 | 49 53 54 54 
United States .| 2 | 3 | II 35 46 46 
Russia : : 22 27 | 35 45 48 44 
Canada. — 10 | 19 40 54 52 
New Zealand .| 2 | 9 | 23 50 54 49 
Australia . -| 2 | I | 25 43 48 44 

| | 


It is well to have these facts put on record by President 
Truman himself. 


WE can see clearly that the end of the war means the beginning 
of a new effort. We have to get our people back to work both 
Back to Work 22. the land and in the factories. The land is 

being cultivated, we are being fed from it, but 
much still remains to be done. Our farmers have not been 
allowed—as during the last war—to make money. The owners 
of the land have not been allowed to charge fair rents, thus 
farms lack equipment in every way, but nevertheless they 
produce, and presently perhaps we shall see some more reason- 
able system of taxation whereby savings are encouraged and 
the land freed from the overwhelming burden it now carries. 
This will not come yet—we have a set of Ministers whose sup- 
porters are whooping for nationalisation, but we must look 
beyond the patchy bit that lies immediately ahead of us to 
better days beyond. The immediate problem is production 
and to get work going on the land and in the factory. As 
regards this, the chief need is for men and women to be 
returned from the Forces and from munition making to 
ordinary civil life. The slowness of the Government pace in 
this has been very much criticised. The numbers being released 
do not exceed those announced four months ago. So far the 
public is unaware of any strong and capable administrator in 
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the Government, a man capable of cutting the mass of red 
tape and prising open the handcuffs in order to release the 
necessary key men. Punch had a good cartoon on August 29 
of the Minister of Labour dressed as a warder, asleep in front 
of a prison door out of which a key-man is trying to get. This 
represents the public view of Government inaction, and Minis- 
terial broadcasts to tell men and women in the Forces that 
they must be patient are received with derision. The truth is 
that unwinding a huge machine is no easy job at the best of 
times, but when you propose to create an even greater 
machinery of Government control than has yet been made, 
and only to release from War Control in order to re-incarcerate 
people in a new Peace Control, the task is perfectly hopeless. 
Ministers will find this out, in fact their own supporters are 
finding it out for them and they received a summons from the 
T.U.C. last month which they cannot disregard. Presently, 
let us hope, some measure of liberty will be conquered for the 
country from the discussions which are arising. 


DAILY papers, weekly papers, monthly magazines, are full of 
articles, statistics, warnings. All these tell us that we must 

manufacture and that we must export more 
Pane eo al than ever before. It is true. But itisalso true 

that it is time we “ cut the cackle and came to 
the ’osses,”’ and Mr. Richard Collins wrote a line to The Times 
on September 6 to say so in answer to someone who had 
advocated setting up a complete Government organisation to 
help exports :— 

“Surely the greatest immediate help to our export trade would 
be to release from all British formalities whatever the export of all 
goods not vitally needed here. Most ships leave this country almost 
empty, so that there should be no transport problem. 

“* What is really needed is a little less talk about the necessity to 
export and a great deal more freedom for the individual to get on 
with the job and that he should be allowed to look after his own 
business and risk his own money if he thinks fit.” 


We are told that Export Control is to go. But freedom to 
export will not, alone, be enough. Manufacturers and men 
need Labour freedom as well. 


THE wheels releasing men and women from the armed forces 
and from war industries turn all too slowly. At the very end 
of September small works in Sussex and Kent 
were still making “parts” for aeroplanes 
which have been obsolete for a long time. There is thus a 
time-lag between demobilisation intention and achievement. 
This was noticeable even in the days when the Far Eastern 
war was still going on. Now, in October, seven months after 


Demobilisation 
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Germany laid down her arms, three months after the total 
collapse of Japan and two months after that country’s accept- 
ance of surrender, it is intolerable. Ministers are not aware of 
public feeling about this matter or Mr. Attlee would not come 
to the microphone to counsel patience or Mr. Isaacs—the 
Minister of Labour—talk glibly about shipping, transport 
facilities and military requirements. What are the military 
requirements ? And by that we mean the requirements of 
all three fighting services, for no one, except Sir William 
Beveridge, thinks that the atomic bomb has done away either 
with weapons or with the need for men to use them. At the 
beginning of September the Government wag unable to make 
a statement either about this or any other matter connected 
with the turnover to Peace. On September 5 all Mr. Isaacs 
was able to say was that demobilisation was very slightly 
speeded up on the original May programme. The newspapers 
are full of complaining letters, ‘‘ Is this what we voted Socialist 
for?’ cries one correspondent in the Manchester Guardian. 
Well, yes, it is. To move people from one machine to another, 
putting each where you want them to be, is a very lengthy 
process. Weare not sure that the public will be patient enough 
to endure this slow sorting of unwilling people. 


THE Conference of Foreign Ministers opened in London on 
September 12 at Lancaster House. The five countries repre- 

sented are Britain, France, the U.S.A., Russia 
The Foreign and China. Mr. Bevin represents Britain, 
Ministers M. Bidault France, Mr. Byrne the U.S.A., 

Mr. Molotof Russia and Dr. Wang-shi Chieh 
China. Before the meeting Mr. Byrne received a large 
number of journalists at the American Embassy. He told 
them that the object of the conference was to enable the five 
Powers to do the spadework necessary before any Peace 
Treaty could be drafted. He hoped that the preliminary 
survey for which the Foreign Secretaries must meet could be 
accomplished in a fortnight. After that their deputies would 
continue to work. If there were any difficulties of opinion 
the Foreign Secretaries would have to come back to settle 
them. The first thing on the agenda is the Italian Peace 
Treaty. The Atomic Bomb, said Mr. Byrne emphatically, 
will not be discussed. After their first meet ng, which lasted 
from 3.30 to 7 p.m., a statement was made to the effect that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers had discussed and settled 
their procedure. The Foreign Secretaries will take it in turn 
to preside. There are to be daily meetings ; three languages 
will be used, English, Russian and French. Documents of 
major importance will also be translated into Chinese. The 
Italian peace brist'es with difficulties. Southern Tyrol, 
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Trieste and the Alpine valleys are all claimed by other Powers, 
Then there is the disposal of the Italian Colonies. Eritrea is 
the oldest of these; it has always been well governed. The 
Abyssinians, whose own government is very bad, want it. 
These are a few of the knotty problems before the Allied 
Foreign Offices, and they may be asked to define democracy, 
Previous experience at conferences has shown that the lack 
of power to make any compromise hitherto granted to Russian 
representatives has been a stumbling block. On this occasion 
Russia has not hesitated to make public claims to a Medi- 
terranean position that has startled her Allies. East and West 
she is pegging hr claims. 


TERRITORIAL questions, difficult as they are to solve, are not 
the only problems which lie ahead of the five Powers. Loom- 

: ing over all, intruding into each matter 
Our Policy discussed, with an insistence that will not be 
denied, is the all-important question of their relations to each 
other. These are very far from being defined as clearly as are 
desirable, and they cannot be discussed by the Five as a whole. 
Each country has to decide how far it is prepared to work 
with each other country. Vague generalisations of good 
intentions will no longer do. The nations must make up 
their individual minds as to their policies. In this connection 
no international problem for us is so important as our relation- 
ship with France. That country, with Spain, Italy, Holland, 
the Rhine provinces, Belgium and Austria, forms the original 
European block that we grew up with. All our history has 
been spent in alliance with or in combat with these nations 
in turn. To our ancestors they spelt Europe. Beyond them 
was the barbarian or the pagan, the bearded Scythian or the 
heathen Turk. To us what matters most is that this older 
Europe should not be destroyed. And of all the countries 
we have named the most important to us is France. 
With France at our side we can face the rebuilding of the 
world. If we cannot, or, at any rate, do not, manage to 
get on with France, if the French cannot manage to get on 
with the English, both countries will suffer bitterly. It was 
evidently with this thought in his mind that General de Gaulle 
gave an interview to The Times and Manchester Guardian in 
Paris on September 12. In this he said many wise and 
judicious things about both countries and their needs. The 
Head of the French Government is well aware of the diffi- 
culties of making an entente. He has seen and suffered our 
most foolish treatment of France as a kind of poor and 
unconsidered member of the Society of Nations. He has also 
seen the recent clash in Syria in which, though our Govern- 
ment acted with atrocious manners, the local political faults 
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were mainly on the French side. He knows the difficulties 
of harnessing the two countries to a common policy, difficulties 
which are not made easier by the way in which Englishmen 
(and others) prominent in our public life eagerly press unity 
upon the French. 


In the interview to which we have referred, General de Gaulle 
spoke with his customary directness. Great Britain and 
France had been in these last wars almost 
automatic allies, he said. If Germany ever 
attacked again the same thing would occur. 
Further, each country has concluded an agreement with 
Russia and has relations of friendship with the U.S.A. ‘‘ France 
and Britain,’ he added, ‘‘ have certain characteristics in 
common that make it . . . necessary for both . . . to lay 
down in advance a common basis of policy. That is what 
has been hitherto lacking. .. .”’ A Treaty would be mean- 
ingless without this understanding. General de Gaulle went 
on to call attention to the two main characteristics which 
provide a common ground for a conjunction of policy. Both 
are the centres of Empire. Both are democratic “in the sense 
that their civilisation and institutions are based on the respect 
due to human personality (le respect de la conscience humaine).”’ 
Western Europe is a natural group. It is a geographical 
entity. It is not economically self-sufficient, but grouped 
together ‘‘ it would have the same sort of completeness that 
is possessed by the other economic masses.”’ Britain and 
France have guided the nations “‘on the path of material 
development,”’ they have cultural traditions in common. 
They have traditions to uphold which are common and 
complementary. 


France and 
Britain 


** These common characteristics and the common interests they 
involve should have been expressed in policy long ago far more 
closely than has been the case. It has to be confessed that in many 
of the war and post-war problems the policies of Britain and France 
have diverged. These are two recent examples—Syria and 
Germany.” 


GENERAL DE GAULLE knows the awkward places in his path. 
He does not shirk them. In the case of Syria he believes they 
should not be there at all and that they need 
not be. Neither England nor France can get 
on without the other in the Near East. But Germany 
presents a much greater problem in Anglo-French relations. 


Problems 


“ That Britain should have consented to a settlement of the 
German problem without France is not only galling for France, but 
an absurdity in regard to Europe. For Britain to declare that she 
1* 
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desired a treaty with France and at the same time to leave France out 
of these discussions was a contradiction in terms. 

* Under the Potsdam decisions Germany was amputated in the 
east but not in the west. The current of German vitality is thus 
turned westwards ;' one day German aggressiveness might well face 
westwards too. There must, therefore, be in the west a settlement 
counterbalancing that in the east. The key areas are the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr, for each of which a special settlement should be 
worked out.” 


The way in which France, in the person of General de Gaulle— 
who has-been France for the last four years—was cold-shoul- 
dered and disregarded, was left out of conferences and refused 
admission into allied councils of war even about campaigns 
on French soil, was the great blot on our conduct of the war; 
it was an error against which The National Review protested 
at every stage. Now that others own it—The Times and the 
Manchester Guardian have both swung round to this view 
and publicists are airing it all over the place, we may hope 
that it will be corrected. The fact that the de Gaulle interview 
was given prominence in both great papers is a sign of their 
repentance. General de Gaulle did not, in that very important 
interview confine himself to generalities. He stated France’s 
frontier requirements with great clarity and with all the 
authority that his military knowledge gives him. 


THE Rhineland, said General de Gaulle, is the “‘ march ”’ of 
France. It is the route by which invasion comes. But it 
” , isnot a homogeneous territory and it is only the 
er Mh al region, Cologne to Switzerland which forms the 
“march” of France. If France withdraws 
from this region, she loses her security. Her withdrawal from 
the Rhineland in 1930 was, in fact, the prelude to this war. 
The area north of Cologne is another matter. This country 
is vital to the Low Countries and hence to England. 


“Tt forms the natural glacis of Belgium, Holland, and beyond 
them of Great Britain. The military and political security of those 
four countries demands that this territory should be placed under 
their joint strategic and political control and should be once and for 
all cut off from the body of the German State in such a way that its 
inhabitants should know that their future does not lie with Germany.” 


Next, General de Gaulle tackled the question of the Ruhr. 
He regards this as a question which affects all Europe. 


““If Germany had the control of its yearly coal production of 
140,000,000 tons and of the Ruhr factories she would regain het 
economic power and with it the means once again to become a 
menace. Germany must have coal for her livelihood, but she does 
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not need all the Ruhr production, especially in the present state of 
her industries. That coal, however, is of vital importance to other 
European countries. Italy, Switzerland, Holland, France, Luxem- 
burg, and to a lesser extent, Belgium. It has long been so. 
Germany must have her share of coal, but she must not be the 
distributor of it.” 


General de Gaulle favours an international régime for the 
River Rhine and for the Ruhr. Most of us who remember 
what happened to Danzig, the Aaland Islands and the “ inter- 
nationalised ”’ waterways of Europe feel rather doubtful about 
this solution. But it is suggested in good faith, and General 
de Gaulle’s language about Germany has no touch of anger 
or revenge in it. His reference to the feeling of the French 
about the British was moving. ‘‘ They have never been,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ so near to the heart of the French people.”’ That is 
certainly true. How long this warm regard lasts depends 
upon the understanding of European affairs shown by our 
politicians. 


A GREAT effort is being made to stampede the British public 
into alarm about conditions in Germany. Propaganda is 
put forward by those who have all along 
shown sympathy for the enemy. They are now 
trying to procure better peace terms for them, 
and, in order to create the necessary atmosphere, they exag- 
gerate the trials which the Germans are undoubtedly enduring, 
the National Peace Council going so far as to wish to give to 
Germany the food which we get—and cannot pay for—from 
America. We should be on guard against the tendentious 
stories which come to us from Central Europe. They are 
suspect. But on September 15 there was a despatch from The 
Times Correspondent in Berlin which gave a sane account 
of German conditions. He evidently sent it to correct the 
misinformation which now abounds in letters to our press :— 


** The military governor of the British sector has recently inter- 
viewed all the senior German officials directly under his control as 
well as the chief burgomaster, and none of them has suggested that 
Berlin faces a catastrophe this winter, although many people of 
lowered vitality may die. 

“In these officials’ conversations with Brigadier Hinde there has 
been no suggestion that the people are starving or that there is any 
serious overcrowding—yet the hospitals are treating a good many 
cases of edema, the hunger malady, and in the British sector alone 
16,000 houses are completely destroyed or damaged and only 9,000 
remain unscathed. 

“While it is possible to overpaint the picture, it would also be 
wrong to view a situation in which there are a number of imponder- 
able factors with easy optimism.” 


Conditions in 
Germany. 
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That places the Berlin picture in a clear light. Here is a story, 
told the same day by Captain Bellenger, Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, who has been on a mission to the British 
ArmyinGermany. This was quoted by The Times Diplomatic 
correspondent :— 


“An outstanding impression of his visit was the remarkable 
achievement of the Army of the Rhine in evolving something like 
an approach to order out of chaos in the British zone in the space of 
four months. Among other things, the British are managing the 
industrial Ruhr, and with the help of German labour gangs timber 
is being felled—and hauled by our tanks—to be sawn up to provide 
the pit-props so badly needed in the Ruhr coal mines. In one way 
or another the British troops in Germany are very fully occupied 
and time does not hang heavily on their hands. The presence of a 
residue of 750,000 displaced persons, mainly Poles, presents them 
with one of the most difficult of all problems, and policing is an 
important function.” 


Order out of chaos in four months! That is a matter which 
the British army may be proud of. These two brief sketches 
serve to show us how Germany is slowly being pulled round 
into order. 


PuBLicitTy has been given to a list, said to have been found 
at a Gestapo Headquarters, of people believed by the Germans 
, to be dangerous to them. It was a curious 
eee list, apparently put together anyhow with 

4 names taken out of a hat. There were, it is 
true, names like those of Lord Vansittart, who tried before 
the war to warn the Government of German intentions. But 
there also were all the men and women who, by their ardent 
advocacy of the Geneva system, did the work of Hitler for 
him by keeping Britain unarmed. There are all the dear 
old pacifist dodderers and many of the squashiest journalists. 
There are also the men whose motives in trying to disarm 
England were less clear. Were they added to the list by the 
cunning of the Gestapo? We doubt it. After the last war 
we had ample evidence that the German Secret Service was 
very over-rated. This list would appear to provide further 
evidence of their incompetence. 


JAPAN has been taken over by the Allies. The bulk of the 
occupying forces are American and we have therefore had a 

very full account of the spectacle of the 
The Japanese = occupation. The Americans are the first 
enemies ever to occupy Japan. An attitude 
of insult to the beaten enemy has been apparent in the 
photographs of General McArthur at the main Japanese 
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surrender and in many orther ways. The press in this 
country and the radio have emphasised this attitude, which 
is largely due to feelings of bitterness at the appalling 
brutalities of the Japanese to prisoners of war and 
civilians who were interned under Japanese guards. We are 
glad that the British Commander in Chief in the Far East, 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, has put his foot down with regard 
to the treatment of the Japanese people. The new 
view that conquered nations must be punished, not only 
by the loss of their material possessions and their territory, 
but by being ordered to change their moral outlook, is not 
likely to get us very far even in Europe. In the East it will 
get us nowhere at all. And the idea of permanently using 
moral coercion on a very virile people 90,000,000 strong, who 
were wholly independent of other countries for centuries, 
has only to be stated to be exposed. Should our policy be 
really that put forward by the bulk of our Press and the 
B.B.C. we shall have a painful awakening after infinite damage 
has been done to the relations between white men and yellow 
men. There, for instance, was a grotesque B.B.C. talk about 
the position of the Emperor which exhibited great ignorance 
of Japan and lamentable crudity of political thought. So far 
the Japanese have not told us what they are thinking, and 
they will not do so. If they did we should probably not 
understand them, so far apart are our minds from theirs. 
But of one thing we may be sure. They may never own that 
they are beaten, but they know it perfectly. And they know 
what the atomic bomb did at Hiroshima. They will never 
forget this. 


It is as well that we ourselves should know what were the 
effects of the new weapon at Hiroshima. They were terrific. 

a The Daily Express was the first paper to get 
at Micchina =, rl der (Mr. Tapeliadti” tone, Te 
went on September 5, some four weeks after the bomb had 
destroyed the town. He found that people were still dying 
in their totally destroyed city from the effects of the bomb. 
When he got there he saw “ three miles of reddish rubble. 
That is all the atomic bomb left of dozens of blocks of city 
streets, of buildings, homes, factories and human beings.” 
He went to hospitals, “‘ driving through, or perhaps I should 
say, over, the city. In the hospital were people who felt 
nothing when the explosion occurred, but they are now dying. 


“For no apparent reason their health began to fail. They lost 
appetite. Their hair fell out. Bluish spots appeared on their 
bodies. And then bleeding began from the ears, nose and mouth. 

“At first the doctors told me they thought these were the 
symptoms of general debility. They gave their patients Vitamin A 
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injections. The results were horrible. The flesh started rotting 
away from the hole caused by the injection of the needle. And in 
every case the victim died. 

“Many people had suffered only a slight cut from a falling 
splinter of brick or steel. They should have recovered quickly. 
But they did not. They developed an acute sickness. Their gums 
began to bleed. And then they vomited blood. And finally they 
died. 

** All these phenomena, they told me, were due to the radio- 
activity released by the atomic bomb’s explosion of the uranium 
atom.” 


This fearful after-effect of the new explosive had hitherto been 
unknown. There were other effects. Mr. Burchett smelt a 
“ peculiar odour ” unlike anything he had ever smelled before. 
The people of Hiroshima “ believe it is given off by the poison 
gas still issuing from the earth soaked with radioactivity 
released by the split uranium atom.” They walk about in 
inasks. 


**The counted dead number 53,000. Another 30,000 are 
missing, which means ‘ certainly dead.’ In the day I have stayed 
in Hiroshima—and this is nearly a month after the bombing— 
100 people have died from its effects.” 


Mr. Burchett was told that 100 people died every day. The 
ones killed by the explosion seem to have been the lucky ones, 
They were instantly burned to death, or have totally vanished. 


** The theory in Hiroshima is that the atomic heat was so great 
that they burned instantly to ashes—except that there were no 
ashes.” 


Mr. Burchett has no illusion about the feelings of these people. 


“From the moment that this devastation was loosed upon 
Hiroshima the people who survived have hated the white man. 
It is a hate the intensity of which is almost as frightening as the bomb 
itself.” 


Every doctor available in Japan was at once sent to Hiro- 
shima to try and relieve the sufferings of the sick, but they 
were soon affected themselves. 


At Nagasaki “For the first fortnight after the bomb dropped 
they found they could not stay long in the fallen city. They had 
dizzy spells and headaches. Then minor insect bites developed into 
great swellings which would not heal. Their health steadily 
deteriorated. 

‘“‘ They found that the water had been poisoned by chemical 
reaction. Even to-day every drop of water consumed in Hiroshima 
comes from other cities. The people of Hiroshima are still afraid.” 
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Mr. Burchett was'told by Japanese scientists that a great 
difference had been noted between the effects of the bomb in 
Hiroshima and that in Nagaski. 


“ Hiroshima is in perfectly flat delta country. Nagasaki is hilly. 
When the bomb dropped on Hiroshima the weather was bad, and 
a big rainstorm developed soon afterwards. 

** And so they believe that the uranium radiation was driven into 
the earth and that, because so many are still falling sick and dying, 
it is still the cause of this man-made plague. 

** At Nagasaki, on the other hand, the weather was perfect, and 
scientists believe that this allowed the radio-activity to dissipate into 
the atmosphere more rapidly. In addition, the force of the bomb’s 
explosion was, to a large extent, expended in the sea, where only 
fish were killed. 

*“* To support this theory, the scientists point to the fact that, in 
Nagasaki death came swiftly, suddenly, and that there have been 
no after-effects such as those that Hiroshima is still suffering.” 


The terrible stories of the after-affects of the Hiroshima bomb 
did not appear in many papers. Perhaps it was thought too 
horrible. 


THE War Criminals Agreement of August 8, +945, provides 
for the establishment of “an International Military Tribunal 
, for the trial of war criminals whose offences 
oa Peace is d have no particular geographical location,’’ and 
defines the constitution, jurisdiction and func- 
tions of this Tribunal in an annexed “ charter.’’ The Inter- 
national Military Tribunal (its name should be noted) is to 
consist of four members, each with an alternate, appointed 
respectively by the four signatory Powers. Besides laying 
down a procedure which Mr. Justice Jackson, the American 
member, acknowledged on August 8 to omit “ much to which 
American lawyers would be accustomed,”’ the Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal defines certain acts, “‘ or any 
of them” as “crimes coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal for which there shall be individual responsibility.” 
The acts so listed are as follows :— 


(a) Crimes against peace: namely, planning, preparation, initia- 
tion or waging of a war of aggression, or a war in violation of 
international treaties, agreements or assurances, or participaiton in 
a common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing ; 

(b) War crimes: namely, violations of the laws or customs of 
war. Such violations shall include, but not be limited to, murder, 
ill-treatment or deportation to slave labour or for any other purpose 
of civilian population of or in occupied territory, murder or ill- 
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treatment of prisoners of war or persons on the seas, killing of 
hostages, plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns or villages, or devastation not justified by military 
necessity ; 

(c) Crimes against humanity: namely, murder, extermination, 
enslavement, deportation, and other inhumane acts committed 
against any civilian population, before or during the war; or 
persecutions on political, racial or religious grounds in execution 
of or in connection with any crime within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal, whether or not in violation of the domestic law of the 
country where perpetrated.” 


THAT certain categories of acts committed by the Germans 
and falling within these definitions are in fact crimes will be 

universally agreed. This is notably true of what 
Led a are called ‘‘ War Crimes ”’ and “‘ Crimes against 

Humanity.” Lidice and Oradour-sur-Glane, 
Krasnodar and Kharkov cry out for justice to be done on 
those who perpetrated unspeakable horrors there. The 
Germans have certainly committed dreadful and guilty deeds. 
That some German deeds of this character definitely fall under 
the headings of ‘‘ wanton destruction of cities, towns or 
villages’? or “deportation ... for any .. . purposc of 
civilian population of or in occupied territory ’’ need not be 
doubted even by people whose conscience does not allow them 
to forget that their own Governments loosed atomic power 
against Hiroshima and Nagasaki more than a month after 
Japanese peace-feelers had been put out, or drove Germans by 
the million from lands long occupied by them in Eastern 
Europe, or approved or condoned such acts of policy when 
carried out. It is to be noted, however, that all the kinds of 
dreadful deeds for which drastic punishment is obviously 
justified themselves clearly partake of the nature of ordinary 
crimes against the person or of ordinary or extraordinary 
crimes against property. In other words, murder, rape, 
torture, the wanton burning or razing of towns and villages, 
the deliberate, carefully planned pillaging of State or public 


property. 


Very different in character are such acts as the War Criminals 
Agreement of August 8 lists under “ Crimes against peace.” 

What and where is the recognised law which 
— False says that the “ planning, preparation, initiation 

or waging of a war of aggression ”’ is a crime? 
Modern opinion holds that such wars are wrong; but how 
very modern is such a view even of aggressive war may 
be seen by the honour paid by Moscow during the conflict 


Law ! 
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which has just ended to Suvorov and Kutuzov (whose 
laurels were by no means won solely in defensive cam- 
paigns) ; or by the French to the great names of Turenne, 
Condé and Villars, or by the United States to the heroes 
of the Spanish-American war of 1898—to say nothing of the 
almost forgotten war against Mexico in 1847; or by our- 
selves to Clive and Warren Hastings, to Stamford Raffles 
and to Wolfe. And these names are no more than an almost 
random handful among the great and famous men for whose 
deeds all great peoples have good reason to be grateful. Or 
perhaps it may be said that some Germans have committed 
“Crimes against peace’ in that they were responsible for 
“a war in violation of international treaties, agreements or 
assurances ’’—the particular treaty alleged to have been 
violated in this case being the Kellogg Pact which “ outlawed ”’ 
war. It might be possible to find more nauseating hypocrisy 
than this—but not easily. 


LET no one think that it is a minor matter whether a few 
Germans are rightly or wrongly charged, tried and sentenced 
as war criminals. Those who are _ really 
criminals—whose crimes are plain and clear 
to all mankind—ought indeed to be dealt with 
drastically after fair trial and sentence. But men charged 
with crimes invented for the occasion are in quite a 
different case. Such men are those whom the War Crimes 
Agreement of August 8 tries to saddle with personal responsi- 
bility for what were either acts of State or acts committed 
strictly in performance of their duty as servants of the State. 
It may be wrong to plan and wage a war of aggression ; but 
there neither is nor (so far as we are aware) ever has been 
any law which establishes such acts as criminal. If the sur- 
viving German statesmen and officials who are mainly respon- 
sible for this war are tried and condemned, their conviction 
will testify not to their criminal guilt but to their failure ; and 
the lesson other statesmen—will they always be Germans ?— 
will draw in years to come will not be “ Abjure agression ! ”’ 
but, “ Don’t fail ! ” 

Nor is this all. What mankind requires for tolerable living 
is not merely order—any effective despotism can hold out the 
promise of that; it is Jaw and order—with law first. The 
“ crimes,’’ such as some Germans are apparently now to be 
charged with, threaten the very tree of the law itself ; and 
because of the consequent threat to us all, no less than the 
possibility of wrong to men who, however evil, are legally 
innocent, such attempts must therefore be denounced and 
opposed. 


Respect the 
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THE other day a corner of the thick veil that shrouds life in 
Russia was lifted for a moment and onlookers caught a brief 
glimpse of some little known realities. The 
occasion was the resignation and impending 
departure for England of the Director of the 
Public Relations Department of the British Embassy in 
Moscow. This event led The Times correspondent in Moscow 
to send home a despatch reviewing the work of this depart- 
ment and referring to “the helpful attitude of the Soviet 
authorities,” describing the department’s progress as “‘ steady,” 
and saying that “it is possible’’—the italics are ours—“ to 
look forward to a broadening of its activities.’”” This was 
printed in The Times of August 29th. It drew a letter from 
Mr. Paul Winterton, who for three years during the war was 
the News-Chronicle’s correspondent in Moscow :— 


“Your Moscow correspondent’s reference to-day to ‘ the help- 
ful attitude of the Soviet authorities’ towards the work of the 


Fact and Fiction 
about Russia 


British Embassy’s Public Relations Department in Moscow during | 


the war is a little surprising. My own impression, shared by many 


correspondents, was that the Russians obstructed and restricted the | 
work of this department in every possible way, with the deliberate | 


aim of keeping knowledge of Britain from the Russian people. .., 


** Representatives of the department were forbidden by the | 
Russians to approach Soviet newspaper editors with publicity | 


material; virtually no encouragement was given to the films 
section ; a library of English books was banned for Soviet citizens 
by the Russian Foreign Office ; practically no British material was 
used on the Soviet radio network, and hardly any British exhibitions 
were permitted. Apart from the publication of British Ally (the 
circulation of which for a long time lagged behind its Russian 
counterpagt in Britain, Soviet War News) the Public Relations Depart- 
ment had practically no impact whatever on the Russian people, and 
the zealous work of its able but frustrated personnel was largely 
fruitless.” 


Like the other British correspondents in Moscow, The 
Times correspondent (whose knowledge and ability no regular 
reader can doubt) has been careful never once to let slip a word 
that so much as hinted at difficulties of this character. He 
would probably be asked to leave Russia if he did. Mr. 
Winterton has left Russia and we look to him for more 
information about that country. 


Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS is one of those men who are dazzled by 
their own thoughts and who cannot bear to keep each novelty 

“ as it arises.in their minds to themselves. Sir 
Cat’sCradle = Ctafford thinks of something, while he is in his 


bath or shaving, and he must quickly get to the telephone, 
hardly waiting to dry himself, in order to impart the glowing 
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treasure he has discovered in his mind to his unfortunate 
department, the Board of Trade, and to those who are under 
hisrule. He changes about at times, too, in his general views. 
At one moment he believed that salvation would come 
through munition workers’ strikes, at another moment he 
believed himself to be the person who could solve the age-old 
differences between Hindus and Mahommedans. Now he is 
sure that Government interference in industry is the thing, 
and he has plunged into the reorganisation of the cotton 
industry. In doing this he has—once more—had too many 
ideas and he has messed up a situation, which was at first not 
unpromising, by his quick changes. He started with an appeal 
to the several cotton interests to work out their joint salvation 
together. This went down fairly well. But no sooner had 
he got the cotton people into a good mood by skilful oratory 
than he had another set of ideas and, instead of leaving the 
people who knew something about cotton to prepare a plan 
for working with the Board of Trade, than he sent down a 
cut-and-dried plan and said it must be agreed to by Christmas. 
The result is chaos, ill-will and a general sense by masters and 
men that they have been played with. Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
first idea was for a ‘‘ work party ”’ to be formed to consider 
the cotton question, and the speech he made in Manchester 
advocating this idea was very well received. But, no sooner 
had the cotton people, masters and men, begun to consider 
how they could best work out his idea, no sooner had they got 
into a frame of mind when he could have led them to consider 
any reasonable project, than he threw a hard-and-fast scheme 
at them which went counter to the habits as well as to the 
interests of the industry. In the five war years there has been 
a Cotton Controller and a Cotton Board. Now, and without 
any consultation with the industry, these familiar landmarks 
are swept away and the cotton people are suddenly told that 
they must work under a totally different system. 


THERE was an instant revulsion. The sob-stuff which Sir 
Stafford had put over during his visit to Manchester earlier 
” instantly lost its effect. The tone of the 
et All people hardened. What had happened, of 
course, was that Sir Stafford Cripps had one 

idea before he went to Manchester, and then, suddenly, on his 
return had another. The Manchester Guardian, speaking, as it 
often does, for the Lancashire cotton world, had something to 
say about this business. It had applauded Sir Stafford’s 
sentiments when he came to Manchester. Here, they said, 
in effect, here is a man who really does believe in the perfecta- 
bility of men and things. But when he produced a hard-and- 
fast plan they began to see that it would not work, and they 
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also began to see through dim. This is what they wrote on 
September 12 of the recent handling of the cotton industry :— 


254 


** If he had wanted to carry these rather touchy Lancashire men 
along with him Sir Stafford should not have disdained some humble 
preparation of the ground and accommodation of interests. As it 
turns out, his proposals have had a bad reception. Even the 
operatives, predisposed as they are to accept a Socialist Minister’s 
prescription, are scratching their heads to know just how his ‘ work- 
ing party’ is to fit in with all the rest of the cotton trade’s joint 
machinery. .... 

** An industry like cotton can ill-afford uncertainty just now. 

** If the cotton trade organisations on whom the President has 
thrown the responsibility of giving an answer to his plan prove 
‘sticky ’ the blame will be largely his.” 


»” 


If there is to be a “‘ working party ”’ it must grow and not be 
forced from outside. And the Manchester Guardian adds, 
“Sir Stafford Cripps needs to think again.”’ We venture to 
disagree with our contemporary about this. Sir Stafford 
Cripps has not enough balance to make his thought of value. 
The present cotton trouble—it is a big trouble—is largely his 
work. 


THE Daily Herald is a Socialist paper with a large circulation. 
It represented the views of the Socialists when they were in 

: opposition ; it continued to press for Socialism 
ee end to deride Conservatism during the Coali- 
tion Party truce. We may take it that it now 
represents the views of the present Government, and that the 
measures urged in its columns have been approved by 
Socialists at large and by the present Ministers in particular. 
Conscious of the party’s strength—there are 393 Socialists 
in the House of Commons—our contemporary evidently 
believes that the Government has five years’ tenure of office 
ahead and that much change in the structure of Britain can 
be effected in that time. On September 1 a leader was taken 
from the Editor’s pigeonhole and printed, which gave the 
public an image of things to come, and of the minds of the 
men who propose in future to direct policy. The article is very 
inflated. Here is a sample :— 


“* We do not want to punish or humiliate those who by accident 
of birth or because of a warped psychology have been our political 
opponents.” 


That sentence is comic—but it is also appalling. What, the 
scholars and statesmen, past and present, who all over the 
world have rejected the doctrine of Socialism are suffering 
from 


‘ 


‘a warped psychology ” because they do not swallow 
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the crudities of the Herald! The next sentence gives a clue 
to the policy. Nobody is to be allowed to be more intelligent 
than the Herald :— 


‘Our aim is a classless society.” 


Those who differ from the Socialists are to be reduced intel- 
lectually to the level of those who read and enjoy this sort of 
stuff. They will certainly be “ no class.” Besides these jewels 
of thought in our contemporary’s article, there are, of course, 
the usual frillings, “poor and oppressed ’’ working men, 
“property”’ and “‘ privileged”’ minority. All the clichés are 
there, nor are the “ morals of civilisation”’ forgotten. The 
article is a comment on the lack of intellectual grasp expected 
of their readers by a paper with a big circulation. But if the 
first section of the article we quote is devoted to balderdash, 
the three following sections give us some idea of the methods 
proposed to bring us down to the Herald level. This is to be 
done by Party work in and out of the House of Commons. 
The Party Parliamentary organisations are to be overhauled 
on an elaborate scheme which is here described, and well 
described, for when the Herald leaves off issuing hot air it is 
very, very practical. 


THE Parliamentary Labour Party is to be reorganised. There 
is to be a Liaison Committee, whose chairman and vice-chair- 
, man will not be members of the Government. 
rae. Herbert Morrison and the Chief Whip will 
be, nevertheless, members of this body. This 
ensures that the Ministers act under the order of their Party. 
That is to say, under a committee presided over by Mr. Laski. 
After the creation of this Parliamentary organisation, the 
Daily Herald tells us that :— 


“The second need is to make the best possible use of the 
specialised knowledge and experience possessed by Labour Members 
of Parliament, so that systematic consideration may be given to 
every aspect of policy. 

“Meetings of the whole Party cannot suffice for this purpose. 
It has been decided, therefore, to appoint a series of groups, each 
of which will be concerned with a different phase of policy—such 
as defence, foreign affairs, finance, agriculture, health, and so on. 
Seventeen such groups are mentioned in the plan which the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party announced to-day.” 


This will entail a great deal of work for Members of Parlia- 
ment. But the Socialist M.P.’s are, most of them, profes- 
sional politicians. They have therefore little else to do but to 
hang about the House of Commons, having no stake in the 
country in the way of business either in town or country. The 
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Parliamentary Socialists will therefore promptly get down to 
their job of socialising. Not that Socialist Ministers will 
exclusively attend to Socialist private members: “ Ministers 
will be prepared to meet groups of M.P.’s representing other 
parties or groups representing all parties.”” That is very good 
of them and the House will no doubt notice and be grateful to 
them for their condescension. Conservatives in the House of 
Commons are amused by the way the supporters of the new 
Government are flinging their weight about. It is not the first 
time they have seen this sort of thing. We hope this will not 
lead them to underrate the energy which is being put into this 
new push. 


A DELIGHTFUL and very novel exhibition was opened on 
Wednesday, September 12. It is French, and it shows us 

how French women would dress if their dress- 
Soe makers had beautiful materials with which to 

make clothes and if their clients had the means 
to buy them when they were made up. They have neither. 
They had not enough material even to make model dresses to 
show, so, with characteristic ingenuity, the great dressmakers 
of Paris decided to dress dolls and send them over to London 
to show what Paris could have done—if ... The exhibition 
was opened by the French Ambassador, M. Massigli, at 195 
Piccadilly. It will remain open until November 15. There is 
plenty of time for English women to go and see the dolls’ 
dresses and to dream themselves into the lovely day and 
evening gowns and to look at the unattainable hats and shoes. 
The greatest Paris dressmakers exhibit their lovely frocks on 
these little skeleton dolls. There are models from Lavin, 
from Patou and from many others, some of them new names 
to us. And the whole exhibition is a lesson in taste. We 
cannot have these lovely frocks to wear but we can learn 
from them if we choose, and we can admire the gifted men and 
women who designed them and the skilful hands that made 
them and that kept alive the flame of French taste during the 
weary, sickening years of the occupation. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


How shall we steer a path in this vastly changed world, with 
its new forces and new dangers? There is a deep historical 
truth which can guide us for a start : Wars and international 
misunderstandings arise through weakness. Too much 
emphasis is often put on the opposite conception; far too 
frequently people have said that wars arise through the 
accumulation of strength by a single Power. If that were 
the whole truth we should inevitably have to reconcile our- 
selves to war with the Soviet Union and to a war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. History shows, however, 
that if we wish to avert wars we must devote our attention 
to the weak and disorganised parts of the world. So long as 
they remain weak and disorganised, and so long as a Great 
Power specially interested in them does not make its policy 
clear until too late, other Powers will assume that they have 
aclear run. These other Powers will be drawn into the areas 
because the first Power appeared to have left them empty ; 
and then there will be a clash. As much as nature, diplomacy 
abhors a vacuum. 

The Thirty Years War dragged on because the weakness 
and inner conflicts of Germany drew in neighbouring Powers. 
Napoleon marched his regiment sacross Europe—for an ideal, 
yes—but fundamentally because Europe was a mass of cross- 
currents, without pattern ; because there was not, until too 
late, a counterbalance in Europe to the newly arisen strength 
of France. The “ Eastern Question ”’ at the end of the roth 
century and in the early years of this century became acute 
and threatened to engulf Europe because the Balkans were 
again a mass of cross-currents, unformed and incoherent after 
the departure of Ottoman rule. The history of German 
aggression is different in many ways. Germany nursed her 
ambitions before 1914 as she did before 1939 ; the persistent 
German scheming for aggressive war seems at first sight to 
support the other conception that wars are caused principally 
through too much strength. This scheming is, indeed, a 
German tradition which has to be shattered. But the schemes 
came near to fulfilment only because the policies of other 
Great Powers were weak, vaccilating, disunited, and belated 
inaction. Britain left vacuums in Europe and did not declare 
early enough, or clearly enough, that she would oppose Ger- 
many and join in alliances against Germany. To-day we can 
and must prevent Germany from becoming strong again. 
But we cannot prevent other Powers from building up their 
strength. What we can do is to make our own interests clear 
beyond any doubt, especially in the debatable areas. 

This rule—that policy must be made clear in weak areas— 
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is the only wise and practical rule. Many fears are expressed 
in these days about Soviet strength. On the other flank, 
many people are heard wishing that America were not quite 
so strong. Such thoughts, by themselves, lead nowhere. The 
awakening of Russia, the development of its mines and its 
industrial strength, is one of the greatest world events of 
recent centuries. A new continent has arisen, just as the 
American continent arose after 1860; and neither can be 
submerged. Not even defeat in war and the substitution of a 
new régime (to think in extreme terms for a moment) could 
alter the national and industrial basis of Russian strength. 

As the “ Russian problem” has arisen again—and this 
time come to stay—our first duty is to understand it. Prob- 
ably there are many things we shall never know. Through her 
totalitarian system, the Soviet Union effectively hides her own 
internal difficulties and stresses ; she presents a solid front to 
the world, uncompromising until the eleventh hour in her 
dealings abroad. Indeed, the ‘“‘ Russian problem ’’ largely 
arises from the simple fact that Russia, thanks to Hitler, has 
been brought at one bound into the very middle of Europe 
before she has learned how to compromise, before she has 
learned how to deal with others without arousing suspicion 
about her intentions. Does she even want to compromise ? 
All the signs go to show that, in her present mood, she does 
not, certainly not in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Churchill set a fashion in believing that Russia had 
dropped “all the Communist nonsense.”’ Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Many others apart from Mr. Churchill 
have let themselves be deceived by one or two superficial 
changes within Russia. They ignore the fundamental basis 
of Soviet society, which has remained unchanged. Rather has 
it been reinforced. The Soviet Union emerges from the war 
not only with a new pride in her material strength but with a 
belief, stronger than ever, that her form of tightly disciplined, 
completely State-controlled, wholly socialised society is the 
highest and most efficient form of human society, the ideal to 
which all nations will sooner or later come. Moreover she is 
prepared to trust fully only those régimes which are similar 
to hers. 

Stalin has taught his lieutenants that there is a value in 
the alliances with Britain and America, because of their 
strength. But he would not say that Soviet policy should be 
based first and foremost on those alliances. Russia’s primary 
purpose has obviously been to build up alliances with her 
nearer neighbours in Europe and Asia—and to build them in 
an unchanged Marxist way. That is to say, she believes that 
a man’s political actions are governed by his economic back- 
ground. Therefore (she argues) a man of property can never 
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be sincere in upholding friendship with the Soviet Union, the 
Socialist stronghold, with its aims of destroying private pro- 
perty. Security for the Soviet Union (the argument goes on) 
comes only when a revolution has been accomplished, or forced 
through, in neighbouring countries. Then there can be an 
alliance of like with like. That is what she means by her 
insistence on “‘ friendly Governments,” Governments based on 
the extreme left. 

At the same time, to believe that she simply and cynically 
uses stooges or quislings in the new régimes is to simplify the 
whole matter and to misunderstand it. In all the East Euro- 
pean countries she finds forces which are eager and willing to 
be used. Yet here again the truth is far from simple. Many 
of the under-thirties believe passionately in the socialised 
State as an ideal; they rebelled against the pre-war régimes 
and against the collaborationist parties during the occupation 
by Germany ; they want to find a new way and think they 
have found it. That is one side of the picture. But these 
young, enthusiastic forces are led by older men, usually with 
a record of terrorism behind them, men who are vengeful, 
crude, greedy for power, stopping at nothing. The new forces 
are therefore a blend of idealism and utter ruthlessness. 
Moreover, as the forces represent only a minority in their 
respective countries, they would not now be in the saddle if 
they had not been put there by Soviet support. And they 
would not remain in the saddle without the help of the 
political police, supported by the whole modern apparatus of 
propaganda. That is the pattern which has been applied in 
Poland and even more strictly in Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary. It is the pattern which Russia will apply 
just as far as she can—in Greece, Austria or in Germany. 

Outside this East European “ cordon sanitaire in reverse,” 
the Soviet Union is pursuing a strong policy throughout the 
Middle East and stretching westward into the Mediterranean. 
Conditions in northern Persia are similar to those in Bulgaria. 
With full Soviet support, the small Tudeh party and the 
smaller Workers’ Union party have taken the law into their 
own hands. The Persian Government’s authority is set aside ; 
the Soviet authorities prevent Teheran from moving troops 
and police in northern Persia ; and at the same time demands 
are made that the Persian Government should give way to a 
“truly democratic ’’ Workers’ Government which would, no 
doubt, take control of the British oilfields. Turkey is at pre- 
sent resisting demands which would give the Soviet Union 
control of the Straits—not a supremely vital matter in itself 
from a military-strategic point of view, but all important 
politically, for the Soviet Union already hints that the security 
of its bases would require a new and “‘ friendly ’’ Government 
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in Ankara. Her aims spread both south and west. Lately 
there has come disturbing information that the Soviet Union 
desires to be given a trusteeship over Tripolitania or Eritrea. 
If such a desire were ever fulfilled, there would be two conse- 
quences. First, Moscow would revive its treaty of friendship 
with the Yemen, in the hope of putting itself neatly astride 
the Red Sea. Secondly, it would require, sooner of later, a 
share in the control of Suez. At the western end of the Medi- 
terranean Russia has asked for, and been given, a voice in 
Tangier ; and by daily radio appeals is demanding the over- 
throw of Franco in favour of an extreme left-wing régime. 
It is a forceful policy, embracing the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us pause for a moment and take stock. Apart from 
the activities of the secret police in eastern Europe and the 
disruptive tactics in northern Persia, there is nothing repre- 
hensible or illegitimate in the Soviet policy. Moscow knows 
what it wants, it has formed its policy, it is pursuing it strongly 
as a strong Power. That does not mean for a moment that 
Britain should acquiesce ; nor does it mean that a clash is 
inevitable. This country has to show what we have to offer 
and put it forward in a policy equally clear and strong. 
Diplomacy has its strategy as well as war. Soviet predomin- 
ance in Rumania and Bulgaria has probably to be accepted ; 
those countries are not vital British interests. We must see 
which countries are of strategic value to us, countries whose 
independence are necessary to the welfare of the Empire and 
of Europe. Clearly enough stand Turkey and Greece, bul- 
warks of the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. We 
must uphold them both. Less clearly, but no less vitally, 
stands Austria, centre of European rail and river communica- 
tions. So long as Austria is independent, and so long as Trieste 
is an open port, the centre of Europe is not lost ; we keep a 
guarantee that the main communications of a wide area of 
Europe (the trade and military communications into southern 
Germany and the Danubian valley) are in safe hands. If they 
pass into Communist control, then Europe is almost irrepar- 
ably divided. That is why the independence of Ausiria 
emerges as a strong British interest. It is the key to security 
and prosperity (through free trade) in northern Italy, 
southern Germany and Czechoslovakia. Turning to the 
Middle East, it may be hoped that the present Government's 
hasty decision to abolish the post of Minister Resident in Cairo 
will be rescinded. An over-all supervision of the Middle East 
is all the more necessary now when the Americans are with- 
drawing and are throwing the work of the Middle East supply 
Council into flux. We must, in co-operation with the French 
in the Levant, bring up the standard of life of the Middle 
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Eastern peoples. We have been buying supplies at high 
prices, but the money has remained much too narrowly in the 
hands of the few, and little has been done to raise the miser- 
ably poor rewards and standards of the small farmers and 
labourers. There is a great field of work for British economy, 
medicine and education. It is not simply a case of countering 
Soviet propaganda ; it is a matter of fulfilling the British 
mission, of proving that connections with Britain bring sub- 
stantial and widespread benefits, not to be lightly given up. 
In Persia we must insist that the promise given by the Allies 
in 1941 is honoured, and all troops withdrawn, leaving 
the authority of the central Government unimpaired. Those, 
we venture to say, are the most urgent tasks in British 
diplomatic strategy in Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
Our life-line through the Mediterranean must be preserved 
intact, which means that we have to secure in Italy and Spain 
the kind of régimes with which we can work. We, too, have 
the right to “ friendly Governments.”’ 

The care which the Soviet Union employs in devising its 
own diplomacy, and the speed with which it works once its 
mind is made up, has lately been seen in East Asia. In August 
the terms of the Sino-Soviet Treaty were announced. They 
upset most previous expectations by being apparently favour- 
able to Chungking. Moscow dropped its support of the Yenan 
Communist régime ; it promised to respect Chinese sovereignty 
over Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and even Sinkiang. Many 
observers may have their own thoughts on how these parts of 
the treaty will work out in practice. More interesting at the 
moment is an analysis of the Soviet reasons for making the 
treaty. In the main, there are two. First, Russia has for 
several years been in treaty relations with Japan. The 
imminent defeat of Japan ended the relations and destroyed 
Japan’s worth as a partner. Russia found herself in the very 
position she sought to avoid: that is, she was without a partner 
in East Asia, except for Outer Mongolia, weak and small. To 
back Yenan would take time; Russia desired a partner 
quickly to cover her flank. She chose Chungking and was 
prepared to pay a price by giving far-reaching promises. 
Secondly, she knew that after the war American and British 
influence and wealth would be returning to China, and would 
probably influence China towards the Western Powers. With 
a speed which one can only admire, she put her own relations 
on a friendly basis with China first. 

In the terms set forth in the treaty there is nothing in 
which Britain and America can object. Rather we can wel- 
come them—all the more as we of the heavily industrialised 
West can help China with supplies and with trade in a way 
that the Soviet Union cannot. It may be hoped that our 
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Socialist Government favours the reconstruction of British 
trade and security, based on Malaya, Hong-kong and other 
colonies, and opening into new markets in China. 

We come back to where we started from : Wars and inter- 
national misunderstandings arise through weakness, not 
through strength. In previous articles the present writer has 
dwelt on the need for developing the unity of the Empire. 
Over every desk in the Foreign Office and the Treasury, and 
over every chair in the Cabinet, there should be a notice: 
“Do the Dominions know about it ?”’ Consultation does not 
mean asking for comments after decisions have been taken ; 
it means informing the Dominions about the facts on which 
decisions are to be taken and about how minds are turning 
here before they are finally made up, while there is still time 
for effective comment. Only in that way can the adult part- 
nership remain a living force. And there should be a second 
notice in the Colonial Office and all trading departments : 
‘““ The colonies have all the resources, waiting to be developed.” 
The wealth of the colonies has hardly been tapped yet, and 
there is need for a programme, a first five-year plan, to develop 
them and bring mutual benefits to the British and colonial 
peoples. 

Yet we know clearly enough that Britain—the greatest 
importing country—cannot be strong unless the export trade 
is re-won and developed? We saved the war by dropping our 
export trade and turning all man-power to the forces and 
munitions. We resume the drive in the face of heavier com- 
petition than ever before, and in the face of new methods of 
industrial production. During the war we were by no means 
second to America in our capacity at inventing and developing 
new machines, new medicines, new weapons, new electrical 
and wireless appliances, new processes of all kinds. We pro- 
gressed in a marvellous way, largely because the country had 
at its service a corps of engineers and men of science engaged 
in research, sharing the results of their experiments, exchang- 
ing their hopes and their thoughts, and—most important of 
all—supported by adequate funds for themselves and their 
equipment. We can succeed in our export drive only if we 
can go on producing new types and new methods and new and 
cheaper processes. Other countries may outstrip us in material 
wealth ; we must rely on our excellent brains and proved 
efficiency. It matters little whether the Government main- 
tains the research workers or, better, whether firms of a similar 
character combine to keep them at central laboratories or at 
universities. But what matters is that the highest qualified 
men should be employed in the service of industry. And the 
firms intelligent enough to employ them, and to pool their 
knowledge, must be allowed their due reward. For unless 
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peace maintains the same purposeful, urgent, inventive 
activity which we showed in war, we shall lose the race. The 
same active endeavour must be shown in salesmanship as in 
production. Between the wars we were too often content to 
assume that unchanged types of manufactures would 
sell. As in research at home, firms will be required for their 
own self-preservation to employ highly qualified men to study 
and anticipate needs abroad. 

Bleak warnings come from countries overseas, even from 
our own Dominions, whose buyers have too often found that 
British manufacturers stick to outworn products when attrac- 
tive new ones are offered from America. 

This country faces an unparalleled opportunity. In all 
parts of western and central Europe, and in other parts of the 
world, peoples are looking to us to show the alternative to 
Communist Revolution. After the experience of the war, 
they want security and State efficiency. The Communists 
offer them their recipe for Government. Before accepting 
the cataclysm the peoples turn to us. Can we show that at 
home we are secure, efficient—and free ? Between the wars 
we were free, but neither secure nor efficient. The three parts 
must go together. We have, once again, the chance to save 
ourselves by our efforts and Europe by our example. 


A. B. C., Enc. 


VICTORIAN WISDOM 


To wish to be a despot, “ to hunger after tyranny,” as the 
Greek phrase had it, marks in our day an uncultivated mind. 
A person who so wishes cannot have weighed what Butler 
calls the ‘‘ doubtfulness things are involved in.’’ To be sure 
you are right to impose your will, or to wish to impose it, 
with violence upon others ; to see your own ideas vividly and 
fixedly, and to be tormented till you can apply them in life 
and practice, not to like to hear the opinions of others, to be 
unable to sit down and weigh the truth they have, are but 
crude states of intellect in our present civilisation. We know, 
at least, that facts are many ; that progress is complicated ; 
that burning ideas (such as young men have) are mostly false 
and always incomplete. The notion of a far-seeing and 
despotic statesman, who can lay down plans for ages yet 
unborn, is a fancy generated by the pride of the human 
intellect to which facts give no support. 
The English Constitution, WALTER BAGEHOT. 


THE MANCHURIAN DELUSION 


“Let us remember to-day that it was the Japanese action in 
Manchuria that started the train of events which culminated in the 
world war. The failure to deal with this first breach of the peace 
destroyed the authority of the League of Nations, in which, as an 
instrument for the maintenance of peace, the generation which 
fought the first world war had put their faith. The lesson that 
peace is indivisible and that it can only be preserved by the resolute 
maintenance of the rule of law all over the world should have been 
learnt in 1918.” 


THE quotation is from Mr. Attlee’s broadcast to the nation on 
the signing of the terms of surrender by Japan in Tokyo on 
September 2, 1945. The Prime Minister faithfully reiterated 
a point of view consistently pressed and widely accepted for 
the past 14 years. The argument is that if the Powers 
assembled at Geneva, or some of them, had attacked Japan 
and gone to the help of China in 1932, then, and by that 
simple act, the world would have thenceforth experienced the 
blessings of universal and permanent peace as visualised by 
President Wilson when laying down the lines to be followed 
by the League of Nations. There are those in this country 
who, ignoring the collective obligations of the League idea, go 
so far as to suggest that it was the duty of the British Empire 
to take unilateral action against Japan and that had we so 
done then the cherished dream of world peace could have 
become a blessed reality. 

Mr. Attlee spoke rightly of “ the train of events,” for those 
who accept this simple explanation of all the complications of 
the Manchurian matter, go on to suggest that the easy defeat 
of Japan would of itself have served as a sufficient warning 
to Mussolini in Abyssinia, have averted civil war in Spain and, 
far more important, would have caused Hitler to abandon all 
idea of recovering the Rhineland, occupying Austria and pro- 
ceeding to further aggression. The strength of the argument 
lies in its simplicity, for it is well within the mental compass 
of the most widely diffused electorate; its less apparent 
weakness is in the calm dismissal of all facts and circumstances 
except the solitary incident upon which the whole case is 
built up. 

Some little ambiguity remains in the Prime Minister's 
recent statement, for he spoke of “ the failure to deal ”’ with- 
out explicitly planting the failure on particular shoulders. In 
that he was wise, for he gave no offence to either of the two 
schools of inconsistent thought on whose support he is depet- 
dent. Whether he himself would place the failure in Geneva 


or in Whitehall was not made clear and he thus escaped the | 
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horns of a very common dilemma ; for if the failure was the 
fault of Geneva then we ourselves are free of blame, while if 
we take the view that we were to blame then we automatically 
renounce belief in collective responsibility and in the League 
philosophy. 

The end of the present war and the reduction of Japan to 
the chaos of Germany makes it possible for the first time for 
six years to examine these matters objectively and dispas- 
sionately and, should it be that we have been building upon 
unsound foundations, it is of first importance to put such error 
right, before, byecontinuing along the same lines of thought, 
we accentuate and magnify the very troubles it is our purpose 
toallay and avert. Iam not here concerned with the treachery 
of Pearl Harbour, the seizure of Singapore or the attempt to 
establish dominion over the Far East. These disasters came 
later; they can be attributed to a variety of causes. The 
breach, by us, of an Alliance with Japan, which had so well 
served our purpose in the first world war, leaves ample room 
for wide differences of opinion, but the total omission of any 
mention of it by those who would build a facile new world 
upon the single matter of Manchuria should at least be noted. 
If we accept, as indeed may be necessary, the theory of the 
presence in both the German and the Japanese of a special 
sadistic strain, then the pre-occupation of the world with 
Hitler and his satellites is adequate explanation of Pearl 
Harbour. Manchuria and the Sino-Japanese War must have 
provided reasons against, rather than in favour of, so ambitious 
an undertaking as war with the whole of Western civilisation. 
These are weighty questions which cannot be dismissed in a 
mere 100 words, even though they come from the mouth of a 
British Prime Minister, and I mention them only to show the 
need for further examination of the popular and far too simple 
Manchurian story. 

*= The end of the war leaves unsolved and untouched the 
problem of Japan’s natural need for expansion, recognised by 
all authorities for more than half a century. There will be no 
permanent peace in any treaty which purports to confine 
105,225,000 virile people within the boundaries of Japan 
proper. The investment before the war of £180,000,000 of 
Japanese capital in China is tangible evidence of the inescap- 
able urge of constructive energy to find adequate scope. In 
wholly different circumstances, at the time of the Boxer 
Rising, we ourselves joined hands with Japan and others in 
the effort to bring order out of chaos in China. The inter- 
national expedition to relieve Pekin and save the lives in the 
foreign legations consisted of 20,000 troops, of whom 8,000 
were Japanese, 4,500 Russian, 3,000 British, 2,500 American 
and 800 French, and, in the settlement which followed, the 
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largest share of the Boxer indemnity was properly awarded 
to Japan. The modern Manchurian theory, as quoted by Mr. 
Attlee, ignores the recorded fact that at the very time the 
Allied forces were marching on Pekin, Russia took the oppor- 
tunity to indulge in one of the many invasions of the same 
Manchuria. In fact the history of the last half century pro- 
vides sufficient evidence of aggression by different parties to 
support almost any theory of iniquity on the part of any of 
them. 

That was the difficulty of the Lytton Commission, which 
backed with the full authority of the League and having, at 
least in theory, the power to summon 57 nations to arrest the 
alleged rape of Manchuria, was unable to agree that any such 
action would be justified, but was content—to quote the 
Statesman’s Year Book—to present a report “‘ which was 
critical of Japanese action.”’ 

In a consistent effort, spread over a long period, to bring 
peace and prosperity to this volcanic part of the world’s sur- 
face, Great Britain has at different times supported and 
opposed each of the three contending parties, and it still 
remains to be discovered which of them is best fitted to 
accomplish our high purpose. The subject literally bristles 
with difficulties, and for the Prime Minister to lend himself to 
the theory that by intervention at one particular moment ina 
long and complicated story, either we alone or the League of 
Nations could have averted the world war, is unworthy, 
irresponsible and tragically untrue. 

ERNEST BENN. 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC—A RETROSPECT 


As these words are being written, the war in the Pacific has 
only just come to anend. Allied troops have landed in Tokyo 
after the full surrender terms have been accepted by the 
Japanese and signed by them on board the U.S. battleship 
Missourt ; and other Allied troops are landing elsewhere in 
Japan to secure the vital areas that will give full control over 
any Japanese attempt to re-arm as an aggressor. British and 
Empire troops, having defeated the Japanese armies in Burma, 
are now in occupation of Singapore, and are about to under- 
take the liberation of the Netherlands East Indies, and other 
countries overrun in the “ South-East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere ’’ which has proved so unprosperous and unhappy in 
realisation ; the Royal Navy is in possession of Hong Kong. 
But large Japanese armies remain in: Siam, Indo-China, 
Malaya, and probably in the Dutch Islands which undoubtedly 
consider themselves unbeaten and still unconquerable ; and 
as yet they have not been disarmed and dispersed, though 
their leaders have received the Imperial order to surrender, 
and have undertaken to abide by Allied instructions as to the 
manner in which they shall carry it out. And though it seems 
probable that they will accept the fate that has overtaken 
their nation and their armed forces, the Japanese have shown 
themselves, throughout the years they have been at war, both 
fanatical and untrustworthy ; and it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to take for granted that there will not yet be 
attempts at suicidal resistance here or there ; or to relax any 
precautions against that possibility until the process of 
establishing Allied control, so firmly as to have any such 
attempt in hand from the first, is complete. Nevertheless, the 
Pacific War is over, and it is already possible to look back on 
it and to draw such conclusions as the facts so far available 
warrant. 

It has been a maritime war, which means—since sea forces 
of their own powers can never subjugate an enemy completely 
—a war of combined operations. Moreover, it has been the 
first war in history to be fought by two maritime Powers 
separated by the width of an ocean—if we except the Spanish- 
American War on the ground that the naval might of Spain 
had so deteriorated by 1898 that she was hardly then to be 
counted a maritime Power. The naval strategy of the period 
that ended with the First World War had been evolved from 
the wars in which the British Navy had been engaged, always 
against enemies located on the continent of Europe—the War 
of 1812 against the United States was really no more than one 
small phase of great war against the France of Napoleon. 
Those wars spread over the Seven Seas, it is true, and were 
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waged, in part, in the uttermost parts of the earth ; but the 
campaigns in distant seas were no more than affairs of out- 
posts, important as secondary phases of the main struggle, but 
not vital except so far as the loss of possessions overseas cut 
off from our enemies the supplies of the sinews of war that 
they needed. The decisive point, and the main seat of 
the enemy’s strength, was close at hand, and there, too, it 
was necessary to concentrate the main strength of the British 
Fleet in order to maintain that command of the seas of the 
world—between which there are no barriers—which was the 
basis of the national strategy that had brought us victory and 
survival throughout the centuries. 

But against an enemy whose main seat of strength is at 
the other side of an ocean, the same methods cannot be 
employed without much modification and development, or 
without a far greater preponderance of naval strength than is 
necessary in a war against a neighbouring enemy. Moreover, 
the development of the air weapon has made the difficulties 
even greater. The object of the operations at sea is the same 
’n each case—to gain and maintain command of the sea in 
order to make full use of it and deny that same use to the 
enemy. That involves placing within striking range of the 
enemy’s main concentration of naval strength a fleet capable 
of mastering it, and maintaining that fleet in a continual state 
of readiness to seize any chance of engagement that the enemy 
presents. For that to be done at great distances from the 
fleet’s base, it is necessary to endow modern fleets with some- 
thing of the same power of prolonged sea-keeping that was 
possessed by the fleets of the sailing era, a power that suffered 
eclipse with the reduced endurance of the steamship, and was 
not needed urgently in the circumstances of the European 
wars ; so that recent experience gave no guide to the adminis- 
trative arrangements demanded by the physical characteristics 
and the great operational distances of the Pacific. 

The Japanese, it would seem, appreciated the great diffi- 
culties in the task of achieving command in the western 
Pacific that would face the Americans, separated from them 
by the width of the Pacific, and the British, at the other side 
of the globe and pre-occupied, moreover, with a life-and-death 
struggle against a Germany flushed with victories on the 
continent of Europe. They thought, by holding off the former, 
the bulk of their fleet disabled, by depriving them of all island 
bases west of the Hawaii group, and the latter by the loss of 
Singapore and the threat to Burma and India, to gain the free 
hand in the western Pacific that they needed in order to 
conquer all foreign-held territory and establish the ‘‘ Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.’’ And in that, indeed, they 
succeeded, but their calculations were incomplete, for they did 
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not foresee the powers of recovery for the Allies, or think out 
how to move next if, the East Indies overrun, the Allies should 
still refuse to recognise them as the all-conquering and in- 
vincible warriors they saw themselves. There can be little 
doubt that they thought that the victories they could con- 
fidently foresee—and which in fact were gained—would be 
decisive ; that Britain would be eliminated by Germany, who 
would also keep Russia in check, while the United States 
would adjudge the task of reconquest of their Western Pacific 
territory, and the liberation of the Philippines, too great even 
for American powers. That is probably the explanation of 
their completely callous disregard of all Western ideas of 
humanity in their treatment of the prisoners that fell into 
their hands; if they had had any idea that they might 
possibly be called to account for their conduct, it would from 
the first have been as correct as they have tried at the last 
moment to make it, when defeat was certain. 

Indeed, their miscalculations became manifest even earlier, 
doubtless encouraged by the ease with which their early 
victories were achieved. For it is now clear not only that 
their resources of sea power—which include, it should never 
be forgotten, a merchant marine of adequate capacity—were 
insufficient to enable them to carry out the full programme 
of aggression which included the invasion of Australia, India 
and the Aleutian Islands ; but also that they had never con- 
templated having to employ the full strength of their navy, 
which to the end they held back for some fancied necessity of 
the last-ditch defence of Japan itself. There can be little 
doubt now that if the full Japanese strength at sea had been 
exerted in the Coral Sea, they would not have been defeated 
there—the first check in their career of victorious aggression. 
Moreover, the same is true of the long series of partial engage- 
ments that occurred in the course of the struggle for the 
Solomon Islands, in which the nuclei of the various American 
task forces engaged rarely exceeded two battleships. It was a 
bold decision, based on a penetrating analysis of Japanese 
mentality, by the American High Command to pass to the 
offensive in this area while American naval resources were still 
so slender ; for the rehabilitation of the fleet disabled at Pearl 
Harbour was not completed for many months afterwards. If 
the Japanese had been able to bring themselves to employ at 
the decisive point—which at that period was in the Solomon 
Islands—the greatly superior sea forces of which they then 
disposed, instead of holding them back for the eventual defence 
of the home land, to which there was at that time no discern- 
ible threat, the exiguous American task forces could have 


nee destroyed in detail, and the Solomons could have been 
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That course of action would have added immensely to the 
difficulties of the Allied task ; but though it would thereby 
have put back for many months, if not years, the day of final 
Japanese defeat, it would not, in my own opinion at least, 
have achieved final Japanese victory. Yet in it lay the only 
real hope of that victory. The Japanese made the fatal mis- 
take of trying to be strong everywhere, with the inevitable 
result that the time came when they were just not strong 
enough anywhere. They had achieved the overrunning of the 
East Indian Archipelago by the employment of secondary 
forces only, and the whole of their planned expansion south- 
wards succeeded so rapidly and easily that, it is to be sup- 
posed, the necessity for employing all available force at the 
decisive point was never brought home to them. There was 
one moment at which it seemed as if they had realised it— 
when, in April, 1942, the strongest Japanese fleet ever seen 
outside Japanese home waters made its appearance in the 
Indian Ocean. The British Eastern Fleet, under the command 
of Sir James Somerville, was then at a low level of strength 
and, if the Japanese had succeeded in joining action, it might 
well have been wiped out. But the enemy made no real 
attempt to gain contact, and after a few futile bombardments, 
disappeared from the Indian Ocean altogether and never 
re-appeared there. 

Another inexplicable omission to exploit an advantage is 
to be found in the manner of employment of the Japanese 
submarines. She possessed at least 80, probably more than 
100, when she went to war, and it was to be expected that they 
would prove at least as troublesome as the German U-boats in 
the Atlantic. A sea route vital to the Allied campaign was 
that from the United States, through the South Pacific, to 
Australia ; it was there that a heavy and sustained submarine 
offensive was to be expected, and it was there that it would 
have been most hampering and damaging to the Allied opera- 
tions. Yet, strange to say, so far as is known, little or none 
was made. The point has not been specifically dealt with in 
official American announcements, but numerous press corre- 
spondents have been afloat throughout the Pacific campaigns, 
and many of them have written books about their experiences 
and the operations that they witnessed. They crossed the 
Pacific in troop convoys, in supply convoys and in warships ; 
and they expected all the time, on their voyages from Pearl 
Harbour to the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, to be targets 
for Japanese submarine attack. Yet never a Japanese sub- 
marine was seen, and from the Pacific came none of the thrilling 
stories of battles against enemy submarines that were so fre- 
quent at that time from the Atlantic. The American Navy 
would have been fully ready to deal with the heaviest sub- 
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marine attack that the Japanese could have staged, and would 
certainly have acquitted itself just as effectively in the Pacific 
as it did, when it got into its stride, in the Atlantic against the 
U-boats ; but to do so would have added greatly to its 
burdens, and probably also to its losses. The length of the 
American convoy routes from the Panama Canal and from the 
Californian ports to the New Hebrides and to Australia was 
immense ; and if anything like intensive submarine attack had 
been experienced, constant diversions of convoys would have 
been necessary, and elaborate zig-zag and evasive routeing 
systems, which would have added substantially to the dis- 
tances they had to cover, and consequently to their time on 
passage. That would have meant a reduction in the carrying 
power of the shipping available in the Pacific, with a consequent 
slowing up of the pace of the operations. The same results, 
and the same victory, would have been achieved in the end, 
but it would have taken longer to achieve them; and as 
Japan’s only hope was to prolong the war, and postpone 
victory, in the hope that even American resources, or American 
will to war, would be exhausted, it is very remarkable that 
they did not adopt the obvious courses of action open to them 
which were capable of causing that prolongation and delay. 
One thing seems to be very clearly established by informa- 
tion already made public in Japan since the surrender—it was 
not the atomic bomb that won the war. The Japanese Prime 
Minister, Prince Higashi Kuni, told the Diet that the war 
situation had begun to turn against Japan with the loss of 
Guadalcanal—which occurred in February, 1943—and that 
her downfall had begun with the loss of the Marianas in July, 
1944. Actually the turning point was earlier, for it was the 
loss of most of their aircraft carriers in the Midway Battle in 
June, 1942, that affected all their subsequent operations ; but 
we may accept the later of Prince Higashi’s statements, for 
the loss of the Marianas coincided with the first of the serious 
rebuffs inflicted on the Japanese fleet when a detachment of it 
attempted to oppose Admiral Nimitz’s “ island-hopping ”’ 
advance, and it enabled American land-based aircraft to take 
a hand in the blockade of Japan itself. But just as it was 
American sea power that carried Allied forces—nearly all 
American—to the threshold of Japan itself by the twin routes 
of General MacArthur through New Guinea and Admiral 
Nimitz’s island-hopping clear across the Central Pacific, so it 
was Japan’s loss of sea power, through the attrition of her 
navy and air forces and still more complete attrition of her 
merchant marine, that was the chief influence in her defeat. 
In the spring of this year, though many of her armies still 
regarded themselves as unbeaten, it had become impossible to 
supply them with the sinews of war. Fuel, hardly any of 
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which was produced in Japan itself, was the chief lack, for the 
shipping necessary to bring it to the armies and their air forces 
was lacking—most of the ships squandered by the Japanese 
themselves by their lavish use of them in combined operations 
in the New Guinea and Dutch East Indies theatres of war in 
the earlier stages, and thus sent to the bottom by Allied air 
attacks. Steel production in Japan was down to one-quarter 
of the pre-war figure, largely through the cutting off of sup- 
plies of raw materials, but also through damage to the factories 
by bombing. ‘‘ Our ground forces,” said Prince Higashi, 
‘continued operations, but it became impossible to provide 
them with adequate equipment.” The Japanese Navy was 
practically destroyed by that time, and her air forces, though 
production was still said to be at the rate of 1,000 aircraft a 
month, were so outmatched, both in numbers and quality, as 
to be practically helpless. In July, peace feelers by Japan 
were reported from neutral capitals. In August, Japan 
definitely asked for Russian mediation, only to be met by the 
Russian declaration of war, made a few hours after the first 
atomic bomb fell. It and the second atomic bomb, dropped 
on Nagasaki three days later, probably hastened the Japanese 
swallowing of the bitter pill of surrender, over which they 
might well otherwise have haggled for days or even weeks. 
But the defeat itself was accomplished, in reality, months 
before when her loss of all sea power made it impossible for her 
to obtain the supplies without which she was unable to carry 
on the fight. 

Japan was probably much more susceptible to the “ stra- 
tegic bombing ”’ of factories and shipyards than was Germany, 
for it was not possible for her to adopt anything like such 
complete counter-measures—dispersal, prefabrication and 
camouflage. After the German surrender, American investi- 
gators in Europe found, and reported officially to a committee 
of the Congress, that all the immense weight of bombs dropped 
on Germany had left untouched three-quarters or more of 
German industrial capacity, particularly that of the steel and 
chemical industries ; and that though the original synthetic 
oil plants, which had been a special target for bomb attack, 
had suffered heavily from it, new plants, many of them under- 
ground had been and were being rapidly brought into opera- 
tion at such a rate that, had the surrender not intervened, full 
production would have been restored in another four months 
time. Japan was unable, evidently, to do anything of that 
sort, chiefly because of the much smaller area available to her 
for such dispersal and because of her much smaller industrial 
capacity and experience ; so that attack on her war industries 
—undertaken, it should be noted, from its inception on the 
scale to which the German attacks were worked up only 
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towards the end—was so much the more effective. But, even 
so, it may well be found, when full examination of all the real 
facts has become possible, that the effect of the destruction of 
2,200,000 houses in contributing to, or hastening, victory was 
comparatively small, or, at any rate, out of all proportion to 
the resources devoted to its accomplishment. It did not need 
the atomic bomb, or the {500,000,000 that was spent on pro- 
ducing it, to bring victory over Japan, who was beaten before 
the first one was even made. It remains to be ascertained how 
many of the 4,000-lb. 12,000-lb. or 22,000-lb. H.E., or the 
myriads of incendiary bombs which were dropped on Japan’s 
cities—as distinct from her shipping, her warships and her 
aircraft factories—were really worth the effort expended in 
putting them there. 

These are not merely academic enquiries ; they are of great 
importance for the future. Our Geneva experience of 1920-39 
has, it is to be hoped, exploded the theory that wars can be 
prevented by talk or signing documents; in the future we 
have got to prevent wars by controlling those who would 
make them. To control them, we must be stronger than 
them, which means better armed. And in order to be better 
armed, we must make very sure not only what are the best 
weapons, but what are the best and most economical—in 
every sense of the word—methods of using them. The experi- 
ence of the war that has just closed must be the chief guide to 
that knowledge and from it we must take care that we find 
out what mistakes were made, as well as what successes were 
gained. Theories, however honestly and enthusiastically 
urged, must not be allowed to hold the field unless full and 
dispassionate examination of war experience proves them to 
have been borne out. In a recent number of The Economis: it 
was remarked that syllogisms such as ‘‘ We bombed Germany ; 
Germany was defeated ; therefore bombing won the war,’’ are 
remarkably unconvincing to the unprejudiced mind ; and we 
can all call to mind instances of the sort of propaganda that 
called forth that remark. 

As these words are being written, Allied troops are moving 
into Japan itself as well as into the various countries overrun 
by Japanese aggression. By those movements, and by those 
alone, can victory over an aggressor be clinched and made 
effective. They, then, are the end to which all operations of 
war are directed ; and any of those operations that do not 
contribute directly to that end must be a waste of effort and 
resources. If, in the two wars that have just closed we have 
made the mistake of pursuing wasteful objects, let us try to 
avoid such costly errors in the future by recognising our mis- 
takes ; and let us be very sure of our ground before reaching 
conclusions on these vital questions. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE RUSSO-CHINESE AGREEMENTS 


THE agreements which Russia and China concluded on 
August 14 mark a major stage in the redistribution of influence 
and power in the Far East. The agreements bring Russia 
great and substantial gains. They give her Port Arthur as a 
naval base and Dalny (called by the Japanese Dairen) as a 
free port. Nominally Port Arthur is to be available for China 
as well (and it is in fact to be used ‘‘ exclusively by warships 
and merchant vessels of China and the U.S.S.R. alone ”’) ; 
but since its defence (including the construction of all neces- 
sary defence installations) is to be in Russian hands and the 
cost met out of Russian funds, whoever runs can read and 
draw his own conclusions. Dalny, some 20 miles north of 
Port Arthur, will not be included in the naval base area in 
time of peace, but will come under the Port Arthur military 
régime “ in case of a war with Japan”; as a free port Dalny 
in time of peace will be ‘‘ open to the trade and shipping of all 
countries ’’—which in the case of Russia is specifically stated 
to mean that goods in transit to or from Soviet territory via 
the Manchurian railways are to move through Dalny free of 
Chinese import or export duties. The agreements also give 
Russia substantial control over the railways of Manchuria. 
This is achieved by forming the main lines of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the South Manchurian Railway into a 
single organisation with the new name of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway. This railway is to become the joint property 
of the Soviet Union and the Chinese Republic, and is to be 
jointly exploited by them as a single administration under 
Chinese sovereignty, with profits and losses to be divided 
equally ; the forms are further preserved by the stipulation 
that rough equality shall exist between Chinese and Soviet 
heads and deputy heads of services and sections (including 
station masters of large railway stations). But the Chairman 
of the important Revision Committee is to be a Soviet citizen, 
as is the Administrator appointed “ for the conduct of routine 
business ’’—the same technique, incidentally, extending to 
Dalny, where the Harbour Chief of the new free port must also 
be a Soviet citizen. In addition, the Soviet Union requires the 
right ‘“‘to transport along the railway, without customs, 
military equipment in sealed cars.’’ On the other hand, the 
Chinese Government is to be responsible for guarding the 
railway line, and will control the railway police which it is 
to form. Russia’s fourth gain under the agreements of 
August 14 is recognition of her influence over Outer Mongolia, 
the vast tract of land totalling a million or more square miles 
(largely the wastes of the Gobi Desert) which lies west of 
Manchuria roughly between China on the south and the 
Siberian frontier on the north. The population of Outer 
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Mongolia is about half a million, mainly Mongols who are 
herdsmen and nomads, but including perhaps 100,000 Russians 
and about 5,000 Chinese. Russian influence over this exten- 
sive and strategically important border region is recognised 
by agreeing that if, after the defeat of Japan, a “ plebiscite ”’ 
among the people of Outer Mongolia should “ confirm ”’ 


.what is diplomatically described as their ‘‘ desire for inde- 


pendence repeatedly expressed,’ then the Chinese Govern- 
ment will recognise the ‘‘ independence ”’ of Outer Mongolia 
within its present frontiers. 

What do the agreements of August 14 give China in 
exchange ? First, Manchuria, with its area of more than 
500,000 square miles (about the size of the Low Countries, 
France, pre-war Germany, Austria and Hungary taken 
together) and its population of more than 43,000,000 (a total 
larger than the population of England and Wales). Russia 
recognises this great region (which the diplomatic texts refer 
to by its Chinese name of “ the Three Eastern Provinces ’’) 
“as part of China ”’ and reiterates her “‘ respect for China’s full 
sovereignty over the Three Eastern Provinces and the recog- 
nition of their territorial and administrative integrity.” 
Next, as regards Sinkiang, another vast and sparsely popu- 
lated territory lying west of Mongolia and north of Tibet, 
Russia “ confirms that . . . it does not intend to interfere in 
China’s internal affairs.’”’ Thirdly, the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime (under its formal title of the National Government of 
the Republic of China) secures from the Soviet Government 
an undertaking that Russian assistance and support promised 
China under the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance will be 
given “in full” to it alone. All these arrangements are to 
last until 1975. 

What does all this mean in terms of international realities ? 
In Port Arthur Russia has secured at long last an ice-free 
base (and in Dalny an ice-free commercial port) 600 miles 
nearer to China than Vladivostok. From Vladivostok 
Soviet sea and air forces can dominate the western coasts of 
two main islands of Japan (Hokkaido and Honshu), the Sea 
of Japan, and the east coast of Korea. From Port Arthur 
the west coast of Korea is similarly dominated, as well as the 
Gulf of Chihli and its ports (especially Tientsin), the whole of 
the Shantung Peninsula, and the China coast as far south as 
Shanghai. While China receives a promise that her 
sovereignty over Manchuria will be respected, Russia obtains 
a firm grip on the Chinese Changchun Railway, which has a 
stranglehold on the economic life of the Three Provinces. 
Unless something goes very unexpectedly (and unintendedly) 
awry, the Mongol nomads of Outer Mongolia will soon have 
their “‘ repeatedly expressed’ “desire for independence ” 
2* 
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gratified, and their country will find itself a Soviet vassal. 
In exchange, China receives a promise that Russia will not 
interfere in the internal affairs of Sinkiang, one of whose 
principal neighbours in future will be an ‘“ independent ” 
Outer Mongolia. 

On this showing China would not seem to have done much 
better in the Agreement of August 14 than weak States usually 
do in dealings with strong States that know what they want 
and are determined to get it. Nor is it at all assured that the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime will in fact be really strengthened 
vis-a-vis Yenan and the Chinese Communists by the sole 
recognition now accorded Chungking by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. True, Moscow has once again thrown a local Communist 
Party to the wolves (was Yenan perhaps a little too inde- 
pendent ?); but the technique employed has not been 
disavowed—nor would any instructed person be much 
impressed if it had. On a dispassionate review of the Soviet- 
Chinese agreements of August 14, 1945, it would therefore 
seem as though Russia had had the best of the bargain. 
People whose memory (or whose history) stretches back 
50 years will recall that in the closing years of the 19th century 
Tsarist Russia, pressing the weak Chinese Government of 
the day, sought concessions which would give it an ice-free 
base at Port Arthur, control over the railways to be built in 
Manchuria, and various other concessions. That eminent 
Marxist, Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov—better known as Lenin— 
later stigmatised such policies as capitalist imperialism. To 
the non-Marxist observer the Soviet-Chinese agreements of 
August 14 would seem to embody that same policy with a 
socialist label. 

Downing Street is reported to have breathed a sigh of 
relief over Russian “‘ moderation’’ in these negotiations. 
The “‘ moderation ”’ is not easily visible. The agreements of 
August 14 are only a beginning. Before hostilities in the 
Far East were concluded, Soviet forces had occupied portions 
of north-eastern Korea (including a couple of ports), the 
whole of Sakhalin Island (called Karafuto by the Japanese), 
and all the Kurile Islands, strategically one of the most impor- 
tant island groups off the coast of East Asia, which stretch 
north-eastwards from Hokkaido, the northernmost main 
island of Japan Proper, to Kamchatka. Mr. James Byrnes, 
United States Secretary of State, disclosed that the Soviet 
claim to the Kuriles was made and agreed earlier this year 
at the Yalta Conference. Soviet claims in Korea are not yet 
publicly known. But it is clear that all the Soviet advances 
represent gains that are politically important, economically 
not negligible, and strategically not without value even in a 
world where new weapons include the atomic bomb. 
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In what game have these moves significance? With 
Japan out of the international power picture for at least 
20 years, there remains only one answer in East Asia—viz., 
China. China is still a weak country ; and weak countries 
invariably and inevitably attract their stronger neighbours. 
The principal strong neighbours of China in a world made 
small by modern invention and transport are the Soviet 
Union and the United States—with the British Empire 
following at some removes. In view of the well-known 
American interest in China (to say nothing of the possible 
dangers of Chinese development of the wrong sort) Russo- 
American rivalry in that country is now practically certain. 
China can escape from the situation that will emerge only 
by herself becoming strong; but many obstacles must be 
overcome before she can travel that road. Meanwhile we are 
witnessing the first stages in the re-emergence of the Far 
Eastern Problem as one of the great issues of world politics— 
an issue from which Britain and the British Empire with its 
great stake in the Pacific can certainly not divorce themselves. 

JULES MENKEN. 


CONFUSION ! 
THE following is an attempt by the Manchester Guardian’s 
Labour Correspondent on September Ig to explain the chaos 
in the rules governing employment :— 

“Labour controls are broadly divided into three groups—the 
power of direction under Defence Regulation 58A, which sends 
workers to the right place, the Control of Engagement Order, 
which prevents them from going to the wrong place, and the 
Essential Works Order, which meeps them in the right place when 
they are there. 

** Since the end of the German war the Defence Regulation has 
been allowed to fall largely into disuse, and it is quite likely to be 
scrapped, which would please the workers. 

‘“* The new Control of Engagement Order has been much used 
in its place, but during the interim period between the ends of the 
two wars—stage two in the Ministry’s planning—many groups of 
people have been freed, or partly freed, from restriction. Com- 
pulsion has not been used at all in class A releases from the forces 
during their paid leave for men and women from the forces or Civil 
Defence with reinstatement rights, for women with household 

responsibilities or who wish to join their husbands on release from 
the forces, and for women over 40 and men over 50, except those 
with special urgently needed skill. Few people are sent away from 
home, and a number of groups of people cannot be. 

“Certain classes have also been allowed to leave their jobs— 
men of 65 or over and women of 50 or over, women with special 
responsibilities, workers who have been three years or more away 
from home who can find important work near home, and people 
gtanted licences to reopen shops or businesses.” 


MR. LASKI’S ODYSSEY 


Mr. LASKI enjoys one great advantage over his fellows, 
While they spend hours in trying to arrange short holidays 
in over-crowded English seaside resorts he has become a 
traveller at large. The liberation of France and Belgium was 
quickly followed by his visits to those countries. During this 
summer he has appeared in France, Copenhagen, Norway and 
Italy. Que caret ora cruore nostro? It is a moot question 
whether the world has been made safe for democracy, but it 
has evidently been made safe for Mr. Laski. 

Mr. Attlee, replying to Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons on August 16th, said that Mr. Laski “ claimed for 
himself . . . the right of individual action and as a citizen 
of this country he has the right to express his views.’’ No one 
would deny his right to do so. But it is obvious that he has 
not merely the right but has also very special facilities afforded 
him in the exercise of it. A lot of us may express our views at 
home, or in the bar-parlour, or even in the local newspaper. 
But the inhabitants of Oslo and Copenhagen must remain in 
ignorance of them. The omnipresence of Mr. Laski at a time 
when transport facilities are so restricted is the clearest proof 
that the transport authorities attach a particular value to his 
excursions. ‘It is quite obvious,” Mr. Laski has said in an 
interview, “ that I was speaking for myself in Paris.” If it 
were really obvious someone has been guilty of misjudgment. 
The time when people can rush from one European capital 
to another to speak for themselves has not yet come. The 
vast majority of our soldiers returning from the Far East 
travel tediously by ship. It is necessary that they should do 
so because other transport is not available for them. Exit 
permits from this country are jealously restricted and an 
application from Mr. John Smith on the ground that he 
wished to say something in Paris would be refused. The 
public may be stupid, but it is not so stupid as to believe that 
Mr. Laski’s excursions have been those of a private citizen.* 

Nor, if they had been, would they have been so welcome 
to his hosts. It was not Mr. Laski, the university professor, 
who was acclaimed, but Mr. Laski, Chairman of the Labour 
Party ; one who, whether or not he could claim to represent 
the policy of the Government, must be assumed to share a 
number of ideas in common with the Government. It is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss how far Mr. Laski put 
himself forward, at Paris especially, as the spokesman of the 


* The Editor of this Review can testify to the difficulty of getting a 
permit to travel. It took the Ministry of Information a good six weeks to 
get her permission to go to Paris where she had business. But then, this 
Review is not Socialistic—Ep. N.R. 
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Government, but simply to examine some of the theses which 
he propounded. 

One of these is very familiar. In his speech at the Danish 
Social Democratic Congress at Copenhagen on August rgth 
Mr. Laski said: “The capitalist system has had its day. 
Twice during the lifetime of our generation it has taken the 
young men’s feet down the road that leads to death.” To 
Mr. Laski, apparently, the young men inevitably appear as 
“taken.” Most Englishmen who fought in the last war and 
many who fought in this were not “ taken”’ by any system, 
capitalist or other, but went of their own volition. 


“* Here dead we lie because we did not choose 
To live and shame the land from which we sprung.” 


But feelings of patriotism, daring, high courage and deliberate 
self-sacrifice are at a discount, and it is no doubt as well that 
those who thought they were actuated by them should realise 
that they are merely the slaves of a system. A young poet 
who was himself killed in 1916 wrote of a friend killed in 
1914 :— 
** But some rare inborn sense of highest good, 

A sudden insight into things above 

The common run of duty, made you wise 

To put away all else that had your love.” 


But that, too, is nonsense ; and, what is worse, unfashionable 
nonsense. So we return to Mr. Laski and his deterministic 
conceptions. 

The language he used at Copenhagen was an echo of the 
sentence with which he began his book, Faith, Reason and 
Civilisation. ‘‘ All over the world, the youth of this genera- 
tion stand at the gates of death.’”’ The conception behind the 
rather shoddy eloquence is only too familiar to those econ- 
omists of time who read Mr. Laski in order to have most of 
the current fallacies within the cover of one or two books. In 
an essay which he contributed to Where Stands Socialism To- 
Day (1933) Mr. Laski said that :— 


“* if war superficially represents nation-states in collision, behind the 
legendary symbols it is a struggle between competing groups of 
capitalists for access to economic power.” 


In 1941 Mr. Laski published an essay in a book entitled 
Programme for Victory, and in that essay he wrote :— 


** But it is not merely an imperalist war. It is also the declaration 
of bankruptcy on the part of capitalist civilisation.” 


His thesis apparently is the quite simple one that wars, 
and especially the last two major wars, are the result of 
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capitalism. It is not clear how far back in history he cares to 
follow his argument, or how he would be able to illustrate it 
from the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 or the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. But in dealing with the war of 1914-18 he 
must meet at least one major difficulty. Of the causes of that 
war none was more important or decisive than the action of 
Austria-Hungary which planned for war (though a limited 
war) with a recklessness that no other belligerent approached. 
If Mr. Laski’s thesis is correct this action must be related to 
some capitalistic design on the part of Austria. But, in point 
of fact, Austria-Hungary was actuated by no such design and 
moved against Serbia as representing the Slav sentiment 
threatening to disintegrate its own empire. The German 
attack on Poland in 1939 was equally unrelated to capitalist 
designs or capitalist competition. It is certainly true that in 
some wars (not in all wars) what we may describe as capitalism 
played a part. It played some part, for instance, in the 
genesis of the American Civil War; as Mr. Laski noted in 
Where Do We Go From Here ? (1940). But it was the only 
cause of that war which he did notice ; and it was a far less 
important cause than the exacerbation of the South with 
Northern abolitionism. And again, if Mr. Laski’s thesis is 
correct why has not the United States, the capitalist Power 
par excellence, been also the most bellicose of Powers ? Was 
it capitalism which led the U.S.S.R. to attack Finland in 1939? 
It is only too evident what Mr. Laski’s technique is—to 
magnify the importance of one cause of war, to ignore all 
others and to assume that his readers have even less ‘interest 
in strict historical truth than he has. 

Another view that he advanced, both in Paris and Copen- 
hagen, was the desirability of what might be called an alliance 
of Socialist States. At Copenhagen, for instance, he said 
that : 


** a Socialist England can mean a Socialist France, a Socialist France 
can mean a Socialist Belgium, Denmark, N 


side by side.” 


Now in this line of argument there are inherent two fallacies 
of the first importance which lie at the bottom of most Left- 
Wing thinking. 

The more obvious of the two is that Socialism means inter- 
national peace. It is not clear on what historical facts this is 
based. Prussia was the first European State to practice 
Socialism on a large scale and its record was not precisely 
peaceful. War is caused, in the last resort, by the sins of man- 
kind: by jealousy, envy, malice, covetousness and hatred. 
Large-scale wars are caused because the victims of these sins 
are organised on a large scale. It is just as simple as that. It 
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is not necessary that these peoples should have adopted the 
large-scale organisation explicitly for the preparation of war. 
They may have adopted it, as we are adopting it now, to secure 
what seems to be urgent domestic requirements ; to build 
houses, to avert unemployment, and so on. But the technique 
adopted involves the subordination of the means to the ends, 
of spiritual to material gains. It leads to the crushing or 
stifling of what appears to stand in the way of the “ will of 
the people.’’ It is directly opposed to the rights of minorities, 
to the practice of re-consideration, to that whole process which 
we once knew as the Rule of Law. Its effect is to create vast 
masses of power. It is probably inexact to speak of the men 
at the top as “ controlling ’”’ these masses of power, for they 
are too often beyond the control of any men. They acquire a 
momentum and ruthlessness of their own. But so far as they 
are capable of direction by men, they are men who have been 
accustomed to ignore pre-existing rights, to act arbitrarily, to 
make vast promises of material advantages which they are 
desperately trying to fulfil. To such men, conscious of the 
masses of power at their disposal, of the state-trained, state- 
fed, state-employed levies on whom they can rely, war is the 
easiest thing in the world, the last, short step in their gambler’s 
career. 

It may indeed be argued that what has been said applies 
only to Socialism organised on the basis of national differences 
and that if there were no national differences, no separate 
nationalisms, Socialism would mean peace. But only for a 
moment is this argument satisfactory. Nationalism is the 
strongest single force in the world to-day ; far stronger than 
it was before the late war, infinitely stronger than it was a 
100 years ago. It is the basis of international politics. Only 
a war far transcending this in length and violence and leading 
to the creation of a super-State could destroy it. Socialists 
must reckon upon their Socialism being based on Nationalism ; 
as Mr. Laski himself appears to reckon when he speaks of a 
Socialist France, a Socialist Belgium, and so on. And this 
means that in each country there will be a vast concentration 
of power, and a vast sense of power, at the disposal of a few 
men. Socialism, in fact, does not mean peace ; it means war 
and war on the largest possible scale. 

The second fallacy in Mr. Laski’s argument is the hoary 
one that a common political ‘“‘ ideology ”’ is necessary for, and 
leads to, common political action in international affairs. If 
there is one thing that the intelligent school-certificate candi- 
date ought to know it is that this argument is about as weak 
and unhistorical as it can be. To take one well-known illustra- 
tion, in 1830 a revolution brought the Orleans monarchy into 
power in France and a sudden political change brought the 
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Whigs into power in Britain. The two events were closely 
connected. The news from France influenced the British 
elections of the summer and the tricolour was displayed in 
riots in London in the autumn. The two régimes which 
emerged were what might roughly be described as Liberal ; in 
each of them the middle class had obtained a greater share of 
political power. This common “ ideology ’’ was to be the 
basis of an Anglo-British entente ; Britain and France standing 
as Liberal Powers against the -‘‘ reactionary ’’ Powers of 
Central and Eastern Europe. It succeeded, in its honey- 
moon period, in solving the Belgian question ; it failed to 
help the Poles; it was overborne by deep-rooted national 
traditions and the personal antagonisms and ambitions of 
individual statesmen. In the matter of Syria, Britain found 
her ally not in France but in Russia; despite the fact that 
Russia was becoming more and more a police-state. The mere 
fact that his régime was professedly Liberal did not prevent 
Louis Philippe and his ministers from pandering to the French 
longing for an ambitious and glorious foreign policy ; from 
embroiling themselves with Britain in the Pacific and from 
breaking the entente to pieces over the affair of the Spanish 
Marriages. This is the classic example of the fallacy of basing 
international action on real or supposed identity of domestic 
olicy. 

j There are plenty of others. The great error of Wilsonian 
diplomacy in regard to Latin America was its insistence on 
certain Liberal characteristics in the régimes which it recog- 
nised. It was well-meaning in its inception, but the habit of 
intervention which was formed led ultimately to those occupa- 
tions in the Caribbean and Central America which aroused 
among the Latin American States a resentment against the 
United States that has never quite died. The Good Neighbour 
policy of President Roosevelt was successful because it recog- 
nised the right of the Latin-American States to order their 
own domestic affairs in their own way. It thus became pos- 
sible to form a defensive system that included the Liberalism 
of Colombia, the benevolent authoritarianism of President 
Vargas in Brazil and even the tyrannies of President Morinigo 
in Paraguay and of President Ubico in Guatemala. The 
application by the United States of Mr. Laski’s ideas would 
have split Latin America from top to bottom. 

Other questions arise. Suppose that an Anglo-French 
entente is formed on the basis of a Socialist Government in each 
country and then one of the countries turns against Socialism. 
Does this mean that the entente or alliance is at an end ? One 
of the cardinal weaknesses of the European structure between 
the wars arose from the fact that Governments of different 
political complexions in Britain and France had different 
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foreign policies. The remedy is not to have Governments of 
the same political complexion im power in each country per- 
manently, because that is impossible, but to dissociate 
domestic from foreign policy and to base the latter on real and 
enduring interests. Then there is the question of our relations 
with the United States and, for that matter, with Canada. If 
we are to be guided by Mr. Laski’s single criterion of Socialism 
it means that our relations with non-Socialist or anti-Socialist 
states must deteriorate. It is not too much to say, though it 
needs to be said, that the adoption of Mr. Laski’s policy would 
immediately threaten the whole structure of Anglo-American 
understanding and, with it, the peace of the world. 

-The reader who searches this article for deep learning or 
curious ingenuity will be disappointed. Mr. Laski’s errors and 
fallacies do not need, or merit, either. They are simple and 

latant and can be met by equally simple, though unfashion- 
able, truths. But it is a pity that Mr. Laski should be given 
facilities to talk so much nonsense in so many countries. 


ce 5.” 
. 


COLD DOUCHE 


(See Press reports of Mr. Morrison’s speech at Leeds 


September 5, 1945) 


Pray silence! Worthy Socialists, 
For your Lord President ! 

The new-found wisdom of his words 
Will bring you small content. 


‘“ To nationalise our industries 
Is not itself an end ; 

And if by work you don’t earn more, 
You won’t have more to spend. 


Of course we mean to nationalise. 
A little, here and there : 
Efficiency must be the test 
Of how and when and where. 


Expansion, not restriction, 
Is the creative word : 

There is no magic formula ; 
To think so is absurd. 


Your Government’s capacity 
Is limited, though great ; 

But the prime need is enterprise : 
All must co-operate. 


The game of robbing Peter for 
The benefit of Paul, 

So pleasant at Election-time, 
Won't really work at all.”’ 


Thus Sergeant-Major Morrison 
Lectured his awkward squad. 

It was not what they came to hear ; 
They thought it more than odd. 


They scratched their heads suspiciously, 


They shuffled with their feet ; 
Some even said discourteous things, 
Too vulgar to repeat. 


This was an unexpected douche ; 
They felt both numb and chilled. 

The goose that should lay golden eggs 
By Morrison was killed. 


J. G. FAIRFAX. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


‘* The war was brought to an end not by sensational ‘ miracles ’ 

. . but by the powerful joint efforts of all the Allies . . . it is 

ludicrous to believe that the atomic bomb can eliminate ground 

fighting . . . the sensation of the atomic bomb has blinded some 

people. . . . They seem to regard science as some wizard’s incanta- 
tion.” —Isvestia, August 17, 1945. 


AGAIN and again some sensational war-happening has shocked 
and stupefied public opinion. But no one weapon can really 
revolutionise war; the answer to it is soon found, and in the 
general balance between attack and defence it will always, 
all other things being equal, be superior resources which, in 
the long run, will dominate and beat down the attack, what- 
ever the means by which it is conducted. The atomic bomb 
was a great discovery and may mark the first stage of a social 
evolution. But the entry of Russia into the war had rendered 
the Japanese military position hopeless. The possession of 
Manchuria was vital to the Japanese war economy ; it was 
impossible to hold Manchuria against the flood of vastly 
superior Russian armies ; the use of the atomic bomb acce- 
lerated at most by a couple of weeks or so a surrender which 
would have been inevitable. But had it been the Japanese 
who had led the way with this particular weapon, the effects 
would scarcely have been of greater military importance than 
the German use of flying bombs and rockets in 1944. There 
would have been but few such bombs available, to have used 
them the Japanese must have dropped them from aircraft. 
Attempts to bomb vital Anglo-American bases would have 
come up against a crushing Anglo-American superiority in 
fighter aircraft plus Radar, and other means. Manchuria is a 
land of immense spaces, an atomic bomb dropped here or there 
would have been of no particular importance ; the Russian 
armies would have continued to flood Manchuria ; the Anglo- 
Americans would have continued to push forward their own 
plans for invasion ; the use of atomic bombs by the Japanese 
would have been a temporary shock but would scarcely have 
affected the issue or its outcome. 

The very fact that every new means of attack evolves from 
older means connotes that the older means of defence can be 
swiftly improved and expanded to meet the new danger. 
Whether the new means of defence become available in time 
depends upon the strength and vigour of the social organism 
attacked, the volume of the resources at its disposal. Once 
you consider the vast distances of the U.S.A. or Russia, the 
wide distribution of their social and industrial centres, the 
magnitude of their resources, the assumption that either State 
could be knocked out by any sudden atomic bomb attack 
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becomes merely absurd. After making all allowances for 
developments with the atomic bomb likely in the near future, 
such bombing would certainly be no more effective than the 
H.E. bombing of Germany, the probabilities are that it would 
be far less effective. 

Weapons are the result of social knowledge applied to 
resources, and the social knowledge and resources which 
produce a particular form of attack will always produce an 
antidote, once this becomes a matter of urgent vital need. 
Weapons, whatever their form, are the cutting edge of victory, 
but the shaft which drives the cutting edge forward is the 
general fund of knowledge and resources which produced these 
weapons in the first place, the intensification and speeding up 
of all these processes under the passions of war. 

The Kilgore Sub-Committee of the U.S. Senate published 
a valuable report on the results of the Allied bombing of 
Germany :— 


When it was over Germany still had 4 million tons of machine- 
tools capable of immense armament output, the iron and steel 
industry with minor repairs was capable of producing 25 million 
tons yearly, the dye and chemical industry which produces explosives 
was virtually untouched as also the synthetic rubber plant. 


The general damage done to German war output was 
estimated at 20 per cent. This report came from an Allied 
source predisposed to favour bombing. To achieve the results 
claimed meant harnessing not less than 60 per cent. of the 
war-potential of the British Empire to the production of vast 
bomber fleets, and all their accessories, plus a very large pro- 
portion of the total war-potential of the U.S.A. The Anglo- 
American air forces absorbed between them the services of 
a greater number of men than were to be found in the 
entire German army, and there were more than twice as many 
industrial workers employed in air plants and factories. Yet 
bombing on a scale fantastically exceeding the wildest pre- 
war fantasies of Mr. H. G. Wells and other enthusiasts failed 
to produce anything like the social chaos predicted. _Ger- 
many survived this bombing successfully enough, and suc- 
cumbed, finally, not to the impact of Allied bombs but to the 
impact of Allied Armies. Russian Armies minus overwheln- 
ing air support won victories no less important than those of 
the Anglo-American Armies, which had overwhelming air 
support, and the victories of the Anglo-American Armies plus 
immense air support would have been quite impossible but for 
the victories of the Russian Armies minus immense air sup- 
port. For it was the tremendous pressure of Russian land 
power pinning down and using up German reserves which 
prevented these reserves being used against us in the Nor- 
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mandy fighting. Stubborn resistance was put up by the 
German troops available, despite Allied bombing. 

World War II lasted six years as compared with four and 
half years for World War I, and cost more than twice as much 
in money and casualties. Yet the 1935 air “ experts’ thought 
that air power, even if it did not prevent wars altogether, 
would exercise such destructive power that the side inferior 
in air power. would be reduced to chaos at most in weeks, 
possibly even in days. 

The atomic bomb is merely an extension of the power of 
the H.E. bomb, the views as to its war-preventing, war- 
shortening, war-cheapening qualities are likely to be just as 
fallacious as the similar views expressed as to the older 
weapon. The gain with the atomic bomb is that you get for 
an explosive weighing only 8 Ib. a destructive effect exceeding 
many tons’ weight of H.E. As against this must be set, how- 
ever, that the cost of producing the 8-Ib. atomic bomb greatly 
exceeds the equivalent destructive power to be gained by the 
use of H.E.* The Americans with their vast resources could 
spend £500,000,000 on producing the atomic bomb without 
crippling themselves fatally by neglecting older means of 
attack. But the great proportion of their resources spent by 
the Germans in developing fly-bombs, and rockets, and in 
atomic research, undoubtedly led to the neglect of the older 
means of attack, and contributed to Germany’s own collapse. 

Any cheapening or speeding up of atomic bomb production 
is going to be the product of social causes cheapening and 
speeding up production in general, i.e., the evolutionary pro- 
cesses of the social organism provide its own means of defence 
against the destructive processes evolved in the course of its 
evolution, and were this not the case civilisation would never 
have evolved at all, it would have been submerged long ago 
in the welter of destructive wars which have shaken Europe 
since the Dark Ages. Surely it is against all reason to believe 
that any highly intelligent and wealthy community is going 
to sit down quietly to suffer itself to be blasted out of existence, 
whether by atomic bombs or other means ? Surely the more 
imminent the danger, the greater the energy with which it will 
turn to its own defence ? The attacked community, utilising 
existing resources, will dig shelters deep underground, will 
put factories underground, and all other means of maintaining 
social life and waging successful war. If transport be impos- 
sible on the surface, then it will link its subterranean cities by 


* There are obviously special difficulties in connection with the transport 
of atomic bombs over long distances. Thus the Americans were forced 
to establish laboratories and workshops on an island-base close to the 
Japanese mainland in order to place the fuses in their new weapon as near 
as possible to Japan. 
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subterranean roads and railways. What seems impossible, 
normally, is a very different matter once your very life is at 
stake. The defence, however, moving along these lines, will 
always beat the attack because the economics of the case 
favour this defence at the expense of this particular form of 
attack. The Germans, despite the terrific strain of their 
struggle against the Russian Armies, guarded their vitals 
against our bombing for only a fraction of the cost in social 
effort required to produce our immense bomber fleets. This 
is an experience certain to be repeated in future wars, and 
whether we have atomic bombs or other means of attack. 
Next to the atomic bomb, dynamite and H.E. are the most 
destructive agents known to man. But we do not use 
dynamite or H.E. for driving machines. The cost of pro- 
ducing these destructive agents is too great, as is also the 
difficulty in controlling them. It will be very long before 
atomic energy becomes harnessed to production in the fashion 
popularly predicted. Should this occur, a large proportion of 
man’s energies are going to be directed underground. Tun- 
nelling, the sinking of deep shafts, will be greatly speeded and 
civilisation will become honeycombed with vast subterranean 
workings. When this time comes, any real menace to man- 
kind from atomic bombing will die of itself, the rival processes 
of atomic bombing or rocketting can go on indefinitely, 
inflicting on both sides loss and destruction, and leading 
neither side one step further to decisive victory. To achieve 
a decision, one side or other must push forward with an army, 
the advance of which will be covered either by superior 
bombing or by other means. After all the confident predic- 
tions as to wars won by bombing to the exclusion of fleets and 
armies, we were forced, in the present war, to fall back upon 
the old-fashioned process of landing armies which fought 
decisive battles and won them. The wars of the future are 
likely to be won by similar means. 


‘“ WATCHMAN.” 


TRADE AS A CIVILISING INFLUENCE 


THE war encouraged a great expansion in the use of machinery 
in each belligerent country, but especially in U.S.A. and in 
Britain. In both these countries a vast increase in employ- 
ment has consequently ensued, bringing to the masses financial 
benefits unknown to them before. Naturally each nation seeks 
to maintain this happy condition by diverting the stream of 
energy to the manufacture of goods and chattels for ordinary 
consumption. So farso good. The trouble begins when each 
tries to arrange that the additional flood of material produced 
shall be distributed. To accomplish this each consumer must 
be endowed with sufficient cash in hand to enable him to 
purchase the available supplies. Complications arise over 
the disposal of surpluses in excess of home needs which must 
find a market abroad. 

Britain and U.S.A. do not see eye to eye on this matter. 
While U.S.A. seeks to dispose abroad of a larger part of her 
newly created surplus than she formerly shared, Britain 
naturally strives to retain her foreign markets, and indeed must 
do so if she is to be able to finance the purchase of the raw 
material and food which must be imported to feed her large 
population and keep her factories supplied with such raw 
materials as cotton, wool, jute, coffee, iron and other products 
of the soil and mine. The war has so upset the trade of the 
world, by vast destruction of human property and accessories 
of all kinds and by the killing and displacement of millions of 
persons, that it is quite impossible to forecast the possible 
demand for goods in the future. Furthermore, the transport 
systems throughout the whole world, oth by sea and land, 
have been disturbed to such a degree that even though ample 
supplies were available it would not be possible to direct them 
to their destinations. 

The problem of statesmen therefore is to encourage by 
every means in their power restoration of normal conditions 
in field and mine and factory and the most rapid possible return 
of transport facilities. To facilitate this effort financial and 
fiscal obstacles which, before war, impeded trade and ham- 
pered freedom of movement, must be removed if success is to 
be attained. 

To make a start financiers have devised at Bretton Woods 
an ingenious but obscure plan intended to aid the war industry, 
and they are eager to make its application world-wide. But 
as each country has its own problem it is evident that no single 
plan, however perfect, can prove successful. What may 
provide a health-giving medicine for one nation may be poison 
to another. It is to be feared that the scheme so laboriously 
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prepared at Bretton Woods, however well adapted it may be 
to meet American contingencies, quite fails to respond to the 
very different problem set for Britain and the Commonwealth 
and Empire, to which may be added the countries now 
deriving great benefit within the sterling area. It is of vital 
importance to the latter important entity in world production 
to be left free to develop trade relations on the liberal prin- 
ciples that have helped them in the past to meet severe world 
competition, frequently unfairly subsidised. No measure of 
financial boosting by means of. laans is going to enable the 
nations to keep open the channels of trade. Yet this is the 
crux of the whole question. Exchange of goods and services 
for other goods and services is the only way to build up sound 
trade and thus keep nations from accumulating unpayable 
debts to one another. 

If we are to preserve international sanity and goodwill we 
cannot afford to depart from this sacrosanct fundamental 
principle. Bretton Woods conference was intended to prepare 
a plan to encourage trade developement, but it may be sub- 
mitted that that conference started at the wrong end. No 
fairy finance wand can cut the Gordian Knot that has strangled 
trade through the destructive operation of a ruthless war. 
The problem lies at the very root of human existence touching 
the lives of every producer and consumer. Our aim must be 
to satisfy their wants and keep the people actively engaged in 
useful and gainful employment. Gradually wealth will 
accumulate. The standard of living can only be raised by 
dint of uninterrupted profitable labour. The process will be 
slow and can best be encouraged by a commonsense direction 
of human labours, freed from the blighting financial and 
political restraints of trade which have done so much harm 
in the past. 

The delegates who met at Bretton Woods put the cart 
before the horse. It is time to reconsider our problem in the 
light of actual facts. Let first things come first. There is 
ample time to consider the financial side after the world 
machine starts producing the wealth. Then and only then 
should the care and investment of the proceeds claim the 
attention of financiers and bankers. 

A large degree of international co-ordination has un- 
doubtedly made a valuable.contribution to the war effort. 
Control of values of commodities by central government pur- 
chases has enabled the Government supply departments to 
maintain a level price-structure which has brought benefits to 
both producer and consumer. Whilst there is strong desire 
on the part of the business community to discard Government 
control as soon as possible after the war, it is recognised that 
decontrol cannot come until supply balances demand. There 
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is an earnest desire to maintain prices within reasonable limits 
and to avoid undesirable fluctuations after control has been 
dropped, but little if any progress has been made in tackling 
this problem. How to secure stability without inflicting the 
penalty of control is a puzzle which will not be easily solved. 
International conferences seek a workable formula for the co- 
ordination of consumption and production. The question 
arises whether this aim can be achieved without submitting 
our economic system to some kind of permanent control. Will 
not such control deprive the individual of his freedom to live 
his own life, to choose his own career, and prevent him applying 
his own initiative ? 

It is evident that the world is moulded into a unity by air 
transport and radio, but if large and small estates are left to 
organise their economic systems without regard to the 
interests of other countries, the evils of anarchic competition 
can scarcely be avoided. If we must submit to some type of 
central direction of industry and commerce, especially con- 
cerning production and distribution ; if we are to continue to 
balance consumption by steadying the pace of trade and 
maintaining an even keel of employment, we must make sure 
that intelligent direction shall be applied without hampering 
individual effort or stultifying emulation and healthy com- 
petition. 

Competition is surely a law of life, but it need not be 
confined solely to an effort to cheapening production, but 
rather to improving quality and giving the buyer better 
value. 

The organisation of our home trade does not end our 
difficulties, for we must prepare a workable scheme to suit our 
export and import trades so as to make them fit into world 
plans. Private interests in every sphere will be affected by 
the changes ; but the individual must conform to national 
interests, if the world is to derive benefit from the process of 
welding together which war has forced upon us, and which 
cannot with impunity be abandoned upon the cessation of 
hostilities. During a war one finds many minds at work 
planning, frequently without due consideration to the intricate 
details of each trade. Little came of the innumerable plans 
prepared for the Minister of Reconstruction after the last war. 


‘History may repeat itself. 


Meanwhile the shape of post-war trade is slowly emerging, 
but so vast have been the changes wrought by the war that it 
may be long before a clear view is discernible. The hopes of an 
ideal world are becoming somewhat blurred when face to face 
with realities. The basic economic policies of U.S.A., Britain 
and Russia differ too materially to offer hope of close co- 
operation. Despite recent legislation empowering the U.S.A. 
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administration to lower tariffs by 50 per cent. that country is 
too closely wedded to a high protective tariff to allow such 
tariff concessions to hamper in any way the growth of their 
trade. But the future of world trade depends upon freeing 
trade from obstructions whether excessive tariffs or other 
embargoes. Large exports cannot be expected without 
correspondingly large imports. The fear of unemployment, 
however ill founded, resulting from imports furnishes oppo- 
nents of reform with a strong argument for high tariffs, 
But America is deeply concerned with the full employment of 
51 million men and women now in the labour force and the 
12 million in the armed forces. This indeed is the linch-pin 
of American economic policy. Meanwhile, optimistically it 
is estimated that 80 per cent. of the above men and women 
will continue the same work. This implies the maintenance 
of a high standard of living, but ignores the unpalatable fact 
that it is undesirable for any one country to maintain a 
standard far above that of other nations. If we are to 
encourage peace it is essential that the standard of living of 
impoverished nations shall be raised. This may imply a 
degree of paring of the super-standard of the richer countries, 
but it is likely that any nation would submit to retrogression ? 
Alternatively, are the rich nations prepared to share their 
bounty with the poorer by selling surpluses below world 
market prices, or by making a present of excess production on 
some lend-lease principle ? 

The wrecked countries of Europe and the status of the low 
standard peoples of Africa and Asia cannot be improved very 
much until some scheme on above lines be devised and 
embodied in legislation as a practical policy, uneconomic or 
quixotic as it may appear to-day. Yet the well-being of the 
whole world may well depend upon a liberal and generous 
response to the appeal for goodwill and neighbourly policy, in 
accord with the sanction of Holy Scripture. The germ of 
world prosperity may well reside in the stabilisation of the 
consumption of things of daily use, thus preventing an 
accumulation of food, etc., which, though wanted, cannot be 
distributed because of lack of money in the pockets of millions 
of potential consumers. 

Africa presents a vast field. That continent clamours for 
more and better food and improved health conditions. 
Soviet Russia emerges from the war immensely fortified in 
both the political and economic sphere. It will provide a 
severe test of the ability of statesmen to keep in step the 
nations whose economic systems are fundamentally different. 
Collective agriculture and trade centralised by Government 
place serious limitations upon individual contact in trade, and 
thus hamper social intercourse. Without contact between 
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peoples relations are liable to deteriorate. Trade is the great 
leveller, its friendly personal contacts help to maintain happy 
international relations. No merchant desires war. 

It is important not to overlook the part played within the 
Empire by the Dominions and Colonies. Here surely lies the 
key to healthy trade development. One has only to study the 
magnitude and value of the war supplies furnished by those 
outposts of Empire to realise their great potentialities, and 
although multilateral trade must eventually be the aim, we 
have here a nucleus around which may readily be grouped 
other nations whose economic policy conforms more or less 
with ours. A glimpse at the annual statistics of our Colonial 
production, issued before the war by the Colonial Office, 
indicates at a glance the wide range of agricultural and mineral 
wealth, within our power to develop and interchange, thereby 
solving to a large degree the problem of foreign exchange, 
while binding together with the close tie of friendly trade the 
widely scattered outposts of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
It would have gone ill with Britain had we not been able to 
fall back upon the vast graneries of Canada, the wool of 
Australia, the mutton and dairy produce of New Zealand, the 
gold, etc., from South Africa, and the sisal and coffee of East 
Africa, the tea from Assam, and the rubber and tea of Ceylon, 
and the cocoa and palm oil products of West Africa. Yet we 
are only at the beginning of the development of native agri- 
culture in Africa. Within very few years the Gold Coast 
attained a vast production of half-a-million tons of cocoa 
from a few beans imported by an African from S. Thome. The 
growth and co-operative marketing of coffee by natives in 
East Africa is of recent date. The principle can be extended 
to embrace many other products whose output under present 
primitive conditions barely suffices for the scanty use of the 
grower himself. Organisation could quintuple production, 
thereby raising the present miserable standard of living of the 
African. This can only be done by training the African to 
adopt appropriate agricultural practice. The advance made 
in colonial development since the establishment of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund has fully justified its institu- 
tion and sets a new pace which may well be accelerated as 
time goes by. 

Despite uninformed criticism, mainly from across the 
Atlantic, Britain has set an example to the world in a 
colonial policy which aims at eventual and self-govern- 
ment of native States. It is to be hoped that the scheme 
evolved at San Francisco to supersede the Mandate Com- 
mission of the League of Nations will aim at harmonisation 
of the policy of the various colonising powers without hampering 
progress where it has been achieved. There is room in African 
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colonies, outside the British sphere, for a large measure of 
international co-operation, while freedom to import and export 
on identical terms to those applied to the mother countries 
would not only cheapen and improve their standard of living, 
but would enable those colonies to compete on more favourable 
terms with colonies where a freer economy is in vogue. Not 
until greater freedom of trade is introduced and immigration 
encouraged will it be feasible to develop colonies on truly 
international lines. But this policy should be voluntary and 
not subject to coercion from without. Meanwhile the diffi- 
culties encountered by foreigners in efforts to open trade and 
establish agencies in colonies run by certain nationals un- 
doubtedly hampers development and fails to comply with the 
fundamental aim of the San Francisco Conference which would 
encourage a policy of trusteeship aiming at the largest measure 
of benefit to the native inhabitants. Africa offers a universal 
field for development which, like the springs of mercy, blesses 
him who gives and him who takes. That continent is indeed an 
area which within the next hundred years promises the highest 
reward for altruistic effort. Indeed, a marriage between 
Europe and Africa will undoubtedly be consummated with 
generous benefits to both continents. Success, however, 
cannot be achieved without whole-hearted unselfish co- 
operation amongst the nations who have been made responsible 
for the welfare of African states and peoples. 

These brief remarks indicate the complexity of the problem 
which the world has to solve. But there need be no despair 
if we face the light, for then we shall surely in the long run reach 
the desired destination. 

But meanwhile we are faced with entirely new conditions 
owing to the striking results of the election. It is difficult at 
this early stage to frame any judgment on the possible success 
or failure of the Socialist Party now in power, with a formid- 
able majority. Doubtless most of its members are inspired 
with an earnest desire to improve existing conditions. They 
have been straining at the leash for some time, eager to handle 
vigorously the many problems resulting from the war. They 
are impatient of the slow progress of the late Government 
and make no allowances for their concentration on the war 
effort. 

We all desire progress, but there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the best means of attaining it. The country has 
shown that Socialism is its choice, but it has been said that the 
policy of the two parties differs mainly, if not solely, on the 
speed with which socialistic ideals may be transformed into 
legislation. This may well be true but a considerable section 
of the electorate looks askance at the possibility of an excessive 
degree of nationalisation being applied to the main industries 
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of the country. It has not yet been proven that nationalisa- 
tion will yield a larger production at lower prices. If it should 
fail to achieve this end, it will only add to the difficulty of 
maintaining the present standard of living. Its alternative 
will be inflation, reducing the spending power of the nation. 
Already a clear definition of the future policy has been pub- 
lished. It embodies the nationalisation of the coal industry 
in the first place, followed by other basic industries such as 
jron and transport industries and the Bank of England. 

As far as the Bank is concerned, so many changes have been 
made in its policy in recent years, and especially during the 
war, that nationalisation means little more than making 
de jure what was a de facto status. Few would deny that the 
coal industry has been seriously damaged by Government 
intervention in recent years. Whether an additional dose of 
the same medicine will cure its ills is a moot point. 

We earned our spurs by individual free enterprise and have 
had no proof that equal results will be secured by socialistic 
measures which call for a major degree of discipline and for 
severe curtailment of personal liberty. Whether planning 
will avoid the slumps and booms that have caused so much 
pain and confusion in our economy is most doubtful. But if 
the inhibitions and delays incident to any kind of government 
or central control should slacken the speed and curtail the 
effort of an energetic and intelligent people, all will suffer. If 
they circumscribe the national genius for improvisation and 
adjustment of method to the daily task we shall be losers and 
not gainers. At our peril the sacrifice of our liberty may 
indeed move in the direction of the forces which disrupted 
a Germany which has been beaten to the ground at much 
expense in blood and treasure. One hope is that extremists, 
whose voices have been loudest, may find their excessive zeal 
curbed by the weight of responsibility and by the inherent 
inertia against over-sudden changes which is so deeply imbued 
in our philosophy and history. 

Many things can certainly be changed with benefit to the 
nation. We have entered a new era. It calls for thoughtful 
adjustment of the economic machine to meet new conditions. 
The world is pregnant with fresh ideas and the crying need 
of the day is for international co-operation and friendlier 
home and foreign political and economic relations. It should 
be possible to achieve this end without denying to the nation 
the benefit of the qualities that have made it great in the past. 
We are at the cross roads and the Labour Party is facing a task 
of greater magnitude than any which has ever faced the 
country in its long history. If it succeeds Britain will lead 
the world, if they fail the Labour Party will crash and with it 
the fortunes of the country for the time being. 
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Let us hope that those who assume power will be sobered 
by the weight of responsibility and look before they leap 
into a maelstrom of tangled socialistic legislation experi- 
menting with the life of the nation. Already the task of 
government has become so formidable in recent years that it is 
beyond the capacity of any parliament to carry through the 
necessary legislation without incessant delay. If it be 
intended to throw upon Government Departments responsi- 
bilities which are now shared amongst innumerable individuals 
specially trained for their jobs, then indeed rapid reform of 
procedure of the House may become essential. It may 
indeed become a prior task if we are to avoid hopeless delays 
and confusion in legislation. 

A large measure of decentralisation may eventually be 
necessary, but can this be secured while at the same time 
national planning with central guidance is the aim? Can we 
reconcile decentralisation with a planned economy ? Above 
all we must beware of weakening the authority of parlia- 
ment by buttressing ministers with a powerful bureaucratic 
machine. 

ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


THE NEW FREEDOM 


“THE chief obstacle to agreement about India’s future in 
recent years has been the division of opinion among Indians 
themselves. 


‘“ However, there is an underlying note of determination 
about the new British plan which rather suggests that, at 
last, India is going to be given self-government whether some 
of her leaders like it or not. It will clearly be far better if 
general agreement can be reached, but the time is coming 
when, if necessary, we may have to go ahead with our plans 
for self-government for India in co-operation with the many 
leaders who will work with us, rather than wait indefinitely 
for full Indian unity.” 

News-Chronicle, September 20, 1945. 
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CAMBRIDGE IN- THE EARLY NINETIES 


HENRY SIDGWICK was the most distinguished figure in the 
intellectual life of the Cambridge of my time—18g0-1894. He 
was a great philosopher, a man of enormous learning, and wise 
and brilliant in talk. If you went to hear him speak you could 
depend on hearing something worth taking home with you. 
A careful and open-minded thinker, he saw so many sides to a 
question that it was thought the decision to take or not to 
take an umbrella out with him must always have been made 
by his wife, since every reason he could think of for taking the 
umbrella he could counter with an equally good reason for not 


| taking it. Many sayings were attributed to him, some without 


sufficient foundation. One story current in my time was that 
on being asked what he thought of a certain exhibition of 
French impressionist paintings, he replied, ‘“‘I think the 
painters must have broken every commandment except 
the second.’’ I was told that he denied having said this ; 
which is a pity, for the remark would have gained point from 
his characteristic stutter. Many years ago I imparted it to 


| Mr. Bernard Shaw, who refused to credit it to Sidgwick, 
_ alleging that he was incapable of saying anything so witty. 
| But there Shaw was wrong, for Sidgwick when he chose could 


be as witty as anyone. 

J. R. Seeley was Regius Professor of History. I often saw 
him in the Union library, and I looked upon him with rever- 
ence, not because he was a great historian, but because he was 
the author of Ecce Homo, a book that had much influenced me 
in earlier life. Richard Jebb, George Humphry, and Michael 
Foster were outstanding figures ; and so was F. W. Maitland, 
who was one of those rare beings who evoke not only the 
respect and admiration, but the affection and devotion of all 
with whom they come in contact. Another remarkable and 
much loved personality was the Rev. Henry Latham, Master 
of Trinity Hall—my own college—affectionately spoken of as 
“ Ben,” whose tall figure and large genial face were good to 
look upon, and always come to my mind’s eye whenever I 
think of Cambridge. His conversation was a sheer delight. 
Many stories, some doubtless apocryphal, were told of him. 
I heard him tell how in some remote Carpathian village he 
cured with a simple remedy a prominent villager who had 
sought relief from some troublesome ailment, and how “ the 
next morning the whole village turned out to worship me as a 
god.”” He was a confirmed bachelor, being, as he put it with 
his characteristic lisp, ‘‘ widow pwoof,” and his house on the 
Madingley Road was open to all the members of his college 
who cared to ‘‘ come out and have a game of billiards.’”” On 
these occasions, Coles, the butler, was always at hand with 
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suitable refreshments. Coles*s devotion to the Master, which 
was boundless, included precautions lest the Master, who had 
Bohemian tendencies, should omit some observance necessary 
for maintaining the dignity of so exalted a personage as the 
Master of Trinity Hall. It is related that the Master, taking a 
train to London, and having been installed by Coles in a first- 
class compartment with his rug and newspaper, espied a 
friend, a distinguished professor, preparing to travel third 
class, and asked Coles to transfer his travelling equipment to 
the professor’s compartment. The horrified Coles reminded 
him that it would never do for the Master of Trinity Hall to 
travel third class. The Master did not contest the point, and 
having dismissed Coles, began to read his newspaper. But 
when Coles had left the platform he gathered his belongings 
together and made a furtive entrance into his friend’s com- 
partment. In his last years he sometimes made curious mis- 
takes in reading the service in the college chapel. I was 
assured that he once began the Creed with: ‘I believe in 
Pontius Pilate—No, no; I don’t, I mean I believe in. . .” 


Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political Economy, was — 


widely held to be the chief source of economic wisdom in those | 


days. His Principles of Economics came out in my first year, 
and he was much in the public eye. His lectures were well 
attended and well worth attending. Caution was one of his 
characteristics. He once told me that if he had formed an 
opinion that might tend to bring about an important change 
in the existing order of society, he never gave it out until he 
had held it for ten years. He seemed to find unusual difficulty 
in committing to writing the results of his profound study of 
his subject. Lord Keynes, in his Essays of Biography, tells us 
that Marshall was always trying to write big books, but had 
not the power of rapid execution and continuous concentration 
required for the complete success of a Treatise. 

I attended the meetings of the Moral Science Club, where 
MacTaggart would quote from Alice in Wonderland, which he 
said was one of the most metaphysical of books. At one 
meeting Sidgwick read a paper on some abstruse subject, the 
precise nature of which I have forgotten. After the reading 
of the paper, there was an awed silence, broken by an under- 
graduate who asked Sidgwick, a propos of nothing in the 

aper, “‘Do you believe in the existence of an external 
world ?’’ After a short pause, Sidgwick replied with an 
encouraging smile: ‘‘ Yes, I do believe in the existence of an 
external world. But that, of course, is another story.” 

At that time some excellent speaking was to be heard at 
the Union. Among the undergraduates, the most accomplished 
debater was MacTaggart, who was reputed to have found in 
the Hegelian metaphysics what many men seek in vain to find 
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anywhere—an anchorage for the soul. Another distinguished 
Union “ light ’’ was E. W. MacBride, afterwards famous as a 
biologist. But the prince of debate was an older man, that 
many-sided genius, J. K. Stephen, who had returned to Cam- 
bridge as a law lecturer. I was fortunate in hearing the 
remarkable speeches he delivered at the Union shortly before 
his early breakdown and death put an end to his brief career. 
He was a striking figure with his tall, burly form, his sensitive, 
mobile face, which radiated good humour, and his mass of 
rumpled hair. His command of language was enormous. 
Speaking always without notes, he would pour forth a stream 
of closely knit sentences, full of wit and humour, which 
delighted everybody and wounded nobody. During my 
Cambridge years, he published two volumes of light verse 
worthy to rank with Calverly’s Verses and Fly Leaves, con- 
taining some of the best parodies that have ever been written. 
In the first volume, Lapsus Calami, are the famous stanzas on 
Rudyard Kipling and Rider Haggard, of which Kipling, 
quoting them in his Autobiography, said he would have given 
much to have written himself. J. K. S. wrote with longing for 


' atime when :— 


** The world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 
And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass : 


When there stands a muzzled stripling, 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore : 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more.” 


Kipling, in his Autobiography, adds that he used to warn 
Haggard that these lines “‘ may continue as an aroma when 
all but our two queer names are forgotten.”” The lines, how- 
ever, are more creditable to Stephen’s wit than to his critical 
insight ; for Kipling’s superb literary endowments had already 
given the world assurance of work that was to stand the test 
of time. 

The Union speakers, however, did not include the under- 
graduate who, of all the Cambridge men of my time, was 
destined to play the most important part in the making of 
history—Jan Smuts, now Prime Minister of South Africa. 
Smuts had come up from the Cape with a high reputation, 
which his Cambridge career justified and enhanced. A hard 
working student, he took little part in the social life of the 
university ; his circle of acquaintances was not large; but 
those who knew him had no doubt of his future eminence. 
Unfortunately, my meetings with him were few, but it was 
obvious that he was of the stuff of which great men are made. 

VOL, CXXv. 3 
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In America he would, even at that early age, have been classed 
as “‘ Presidential timber.”” He made no parade of knowledge. 
He was one of the most unassuming of men. But it was only 
necessary to meet him once to be convinced that he was 
destined for a great career. 

At the University Musical Club, which at that time was 
housed in a high building near the south-western corner of the 
Market Place, I found many congenial spirits. We gave a 
concert to club members every Saturday evening, and gained 
in knowledge of chamber music. Once a year we selected a 
team to give a concert at the Oxford University Union—I was 
a member of the teams of 1893 and 1894—and welcomed an 
Oxford team in return. E. H. Fellowes, now Canon Fellowes, 
the best amateur violinist I have ever heard, who has become 
the foremost authority on Elizabethan music, was the first 
violin of the Oxford team. When they visited us in 1894 
they gave a remarkably able performance of Dvorak’s piano- 
forte quintet. Some years ago, when in America, I learnt 
from Paul Stefan, Dvorak’s latest biographer, that, according 
to those who knew Dvorak best, it is in this work that he most 
fully reveals himself. 

In 1891 I paid a flying visit to London to hear the first 
performance of Tristan und Isolde that had been given in 
England for over 10 years. I went with a former fellow- 
student at the Royal College of Music, H. B. Collins, who later 
became organist of the Birmingham Oratory ; and after the 
performance, while waiting at Charing Cross station on the 
Underground, we saw a young man with the Tristan score 
under his arm. Collins said: ‘“‘ That is one of the College 
composition students. Let’s speak to him. His name is 
Vaughan Williams.”” That was my first meeting with one of 
my most valued friends—in my judgment, and in that of 
many others, the greatest British composer since Purcell. A 
little later he came up to Cambridge and became a member of 
the Musical Club. The first work of his I heard was performed 
at a club concert, but in those days we had no idea of the great 
things he had in store for us. About the same time we received 
another noteworthy recruit in-Hugh Allen, who came up as 
organ scholar of Christ’s College, and soon gave promise of the 
incalculably beneficial influence which, as Director of the 
Royal College of Music, Conductor of the Bach Choir, and 
Oxford Professor of Music, he was to exercise on the musical 
life of the country. Some years later, when at Cambridge for 
my last medical examination, I made for the Musical Club 
immediately after the ordeal was over and there saw Hugh 
Allen. “ You look tired,” he said, “let’s‘play the Schumann 
Variations for two pianos.”” Whichjwe,did. No physician 
could have prescribed a better restorative. 
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The club members included Hugh Bell, for many years 
musical critic of the Montreal Star ; C. H. Dolby, afterwards 
Principal of the Kensington College of Engineering, who, when 
more than usually enthusiastic about Beethoven, would praise 
his music in terms drawn from the science of engineering : 
“ His rivets stand the test of time’ ; Charles Myers, who has 
greatly developed the study of industrial psychology ; and 
Charles Wood, Fellow of Caius College, a distinguished com- 
poser who, however, never fully beat out the wealth of music 
that was in him. Among the senior members were Sedley 
Taylor, an eminent physicist and inimitable singer of comic 
songs ; and Henry Bond, who became Master of Trinity Hall 
and one of the most popular heads of that or any college. 

In 1893-94 the club received a new member in Hugo Grab, 
a young Austrian who came from Prague to Trinity Hall to 
carry out some chemical research. He was an excellent 
amateur violinist, equally competent as a soloist and as leader 
of a string quartet. At the informal gatherings that often 
followed the Saturday evening club concerts of chamber 
music, he, for the first time, met with the English comic song. 
He was captivated by it. Two of George Grossmith’s songs, 
The Society Nigger and The Duke of Seven Dials, specially 
attracted him, and at his urgent request I taught him, word 
by word, to sing them. It was no easy task ; for his know- 
ledge of English was as rudimentary as my knowledge of 
German; but by taking pains he committed both songs to 
memory, and with them made a triumphal progress through 
many Cambridge smoking concerts. His success must have 
been due more to the charm of his personality and the 
originality of his interpretation than to clarity of enunciation, 
since I was told by some of his hearers that his renderings 
a left them quite in the dark as to what the songs were 
about. 

While at Cambridge I saw the degree of Mus. Doc. con- 
ferred upon some distinguished composers, the most memor- 
able occasion being the visit in 1893 of Boito, Max Bruch, 
Saint-Saens, and Tschaikowsky, each of whom, after the 
degrees had been conferred, performed at a concert in the 
Town Hall. Saint-Saens took the solo part in_his pianoforte 
concerto, l’Africaine, playing with electrifying ,brilliance and 
power, and each of the other three conducted an orchestral 
piece of his own composing. Lord Kelvin and Lord Leighton 
were also among the recipients of honorary degrees, and the 
occasion was celebrated by a dinner in the Hall of King’s 
College at which the newly-made doctors injtheir academic 
tobes were present. By some good fortune I was able to be 
among them, and I well remember the splendour of Leighton’s 
appearance, with his noble head, his fine figure, and his 
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dignified bearing. He wore his robes as to the manner born. 
He sat with Boito, Bruch, and Saint-Saens ; and I was told 
by a friend—himself an accomplished linguist—who was within 
earshot of Leighton, that he conversed with each in his own 
language, speaking fluent Italian, German, and French. 

In the May terms a part of my time was very pleasurably 
spent, though only as a spectator, on the University cricket 
ground. In my first year the eleven was of exceptional quality. 
The captain was the redoubtable Sammy Woods, one of the 
most effective fast bowlers of his own or any other time, who 
bowled not to keep runs down but to get men out. Equally 
eminent was the wicket-keeper, Gregor McGregor, who, like 
Woods, was also a famous Rugby player, and among the fresh- 
men was F. S. Jackson, who a few years later took his place in 
the foremost rank of cricketers. But the eleven did not then 
include, nor did it until 1893 include, a Trinity undergraduate 
who was destined to prove himself the most brilliant cricketer 
that ever wore the light blue cap—Prince Ranjitsinhji, after- 
wards Jam Sahib of Navanagar. 

Ranji, as he was affectionately called by his innumerable 
admirers, was as a freshman far from being the mighty bats- 
man he afterwards became, but he worked hard to cultivate 
his natural aptitude for the game and made continuous pro- 
gress. He spent much of his vacations at Cambridge and 
played for town elevens, making many centuries on Parker’s 
Piece. The view long held by the cognoscenti of University 
cricket was that, though a prolific scorer against second-rate 
bowling, he was hardly up to the standard required for cricket 
blues ; it was not until 1893 that he was given a trial in the 
University team. I was then keeping on Parker’s Piece and 
saw every match played by the team at Fenner’s. At that 
time Ranji was a slim, lithe figure. On the field he wore a silk 
shjrt, which rippled in the breeze. He fielded at short slip, 
where he made wonderful catches. He was not then a power- 
ful hitter ; he got most of his runs by late cuts and his own 
exquisite leg glance, but the grace and finish of his play were 
delightful to watch. He stood motionless at the wicket, 
reserving his decision till the last fraction of a second and his 
stroke was made with lightning-like rapidity. He seemed to 
take cricket as a fine art rather than a contest. When the 
Surrey team visited Cambridge in 1893, I saw Ranji bowled by 
William Lockwood with a ball that did amazing things before 
it struck the wicket. As Ranji was then trying hard to get his 
blue, the termination of his innings for a small score must 
have sorely disappointed him. But any feeling of that kind 
was lost in his admiration of this example of Lockwood's 
command of the ball. He stood for a few moments gazing at 
the spot where the ball had pitched, his chubby face wreathed 
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in a smile of delight at a brother craftsman’s feat of con- 
summate artistry. 

Ranji’s efforts to secure his blue were watched with breath- 
less interest by his many friends of town and gown, and formed 
the chief topic of conversation in Cambridge cricket circles. I 
well remember some of these earnest discussions. It was not, 
however, until the term was nearly over that he received the 
blue ; for his captain, as he afterwards acknowledged, too 
long failed to perceive the outstanding quality of his cricket. 
In the match against Oxford he was not very successful, 
though he made some leg glances that were worth going miles 
to see. Two years later he became one of the greatest masters 
of cricket and the idol of the cricket public. I never met him 
after I left Cambridge, but I saw him play in many matches, 
and I often think of him—a gifted and charming personality, 
a consummate and incomparable batsman. 

In 1894, having taken my B.A. degree and passed the 
second M.B. examination, I left Cambridge to begin hospital 
work in London. Notwithstanding some periods of depres- 
sion, I had had a joyous time. There must be something 
wrong with a man who does not enjoy the memories of his 
university life. I should like to live mine over again just as it 
happened ; and now, “ While Charon’s keel grates on the 
beach,’’ my thoughts go back more and more to my happy 
days by the banks of the Cam. 

G. F. McCreary. 


AN OLD STORY 


I THINK, whatever mortals crave, 
With impotent endeavour,— 

A wreath, a rank, a throne, a grave— 
The world goes round for ever : 

I think that life is not too long: 
And therefore I determine, 

That many people read a song 
Who will not read a sermon. 


The Chaunt of the Brazen Head, W. M. PRAED. 


3* 


TURF HISTORY 


THE preface to that celebrated work Taunton’s Famous Race- 
horses commences with the following quotation: ‘‘ Hic juvenes 
discant et ament meminisse seniles.”” Although it is admir- 
able that the young should learn and the aged love to 
remember it is permissible to hope that the elderly may not 
be too old to learn or the young too much advanced to derive 
pleasure from the records of the past. The object of this 
paper is to recount some of the sources to which we are 
indebted for our knowledge of Turf History, a subject which 
has a fascination for all lovers of the thoroughbred horse 
though it is feared that it can make little appeal to the person 
who tells you that so and so’s horse won the 3.30, that he 
cannot remember its name, but that it started at 8 tor! 

But to return to Taunton, his book, contained in three 
stout volumes, is of great interest and importance. The first 
horse whose performance he relates is Champion, who won the 
Derby in the year 1800 and accomplished the feat notable in 
those days, of winning the St. Leger also. No horse repeated 
this performance until Surplice in 1848. Of course travelling 
then before railways were known was a serious matter and a 
south country horse running at Doncaster would make the 
journey on foot, although Lord George Bentinck, in 1836, 
created a sensation by sending Elis accompanied by a stable 
companion from Goodwood to Doncaster in a van drawn by 
six horses. The result of his Lordship’s enterprise was highly 
successful, as though derisively termed the “ Van ’oss,” Elis 
won by two lengths. The race however is chiefly memorable 
from the fact that the famous mare Beeswing finished third, 
although for some unknown reason she was not officially so 
placed by the judge. The last horse whose deeds Taunton 
recounts is Hawthornden, winner of the St. Leger of 1870, so 
that his work covers a period of no less than 70 years. In the 
main he contents himself with a record of each horse’s per- 
formances with the name of his jockey but he does give com- 
ments on the careers of many and his book is embellished with 
pictures of his subjects. In reading the book for the first time 
the writer was at a loss to understand the frequent abbrevia- 
tion ““S. mg.” This turned out to mean “ same meeting.” 
In these days a horse rarely runs twice at the same meeting 
but then it was a frequent occurrence which must imply that 
even after allowing that races were in those days often not 
run “from end to end” the horses were more robust than 
those of to-day. As it goes back to the earliest days of the 
Derby and the St. Leger Taunton’s work is of the greatest 
value. 

Of a very different nature are the writings of another turf 
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scribe covering nearly the same period. Henry Hall Dixon, 
better known by his non de plume of The Druid, was a writer 
of great charm and distinction. His books comprise somewhat 
disjointed accounts of turf celebrities both human and equine 
and he revels in relating quaint stories of the former. But 
the turf was by no means his sole theme. As the titles of his 
best known books Scott and Sebright and Silk and Scarlet 
indicate, the foxhound was his hero no less than the racehorse, 
and he deals with both in a manner which has hardly been 
equalled. His times were simpler than those of to-day and 
there was more scope for originality of character than now 
when under state regimentation there appears to be a danger 
that in time we shall be distinguishable one from another only 
by the numbers on our identity cards. The Druid’s tales of 
the jockey and trainer of old days are replete with kindly 
sympathy and humour while his admiration for the noble 
animal himself is manifested in every page. 

He died worn out by his labours but his mantle descended 
in no mean degree upon his son Sydenham Dixon, who was 
for many years “‘ Vigilant ’’ of the Sportsman newspaper but 
who will be chiefly remembered as the author of the book 
From Gladiateur to Persimmon, a notable contribution to the 
history of the British thoroughbred. The book is described 
by its author as “turf memories of thirty years’’ and it 
extends as may be gleaned from its title from 1865 to 1897. 
But what a period had the author for his theme! It may be 
held indeed to have constituted the golden age of the turf for, 
setting aside the two great performers at the beginning and 
the end of the epoch whose names are recorded in the title, 
there shone in it such equine stars as Rosicrucian, Cremorne, 
Galopin, Isonomy, Barealdine, St. Simon, Ormonde, Isinglass, 
Wheel of Fortune and La Fléche. Among the jockeys were 
John Osborne, Custance, Chaloner, Fordham, accounted the 
best of all, Tom Cannon, Archer, Webb and Watts, whilst its 
close saw Mornington Cannonat the height of his fame. 
Then there were owners like Lord Falmouth and the Dukes of 
Westminster and Portland, who raced for the pure love of the 
sport and to whom betting made no appeal though their horses 
dealt the ring many shrewd blows. Nor must the trainers be 
forgotten for without them we could not have had the horses. 
Mr. George Lambton, whose recent death is so greatly 
regretted, has written that next to the horses themselves their 
riders made to him the greatest appeal. One can only con- 
clude that modesty forbade his mentioning the trainers. 

Mr. Dixon tells us in his preface that he has devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to horses rather than to men as he 
regards them as by far the more interesting, but even he has 
found some mention of the lesser animal to be unavoidable 
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and his comments in the matter of jockeyship are most 
interesting for in dealing with particular races he often 
expresses the opinion that a horse ridden by an inferior 
exponent of the art was at so many pounds disadvantage with 
one ridden by, for example, one of the artists mentioned 
above. 

There have of course been books written by eminent 
trainers and jockeys ; among the former the reminiscences of 
John Porter, Sam Darling, C. Morton and of Mr. George 
Lambton stand out and there is a life of Mathew Dawson, 
whilst among the jockeys we have a life of John Osborne 
whose riding career extended from 1848 to 1891 and who left 
behind him a name as conspicuous for ability as for high 
character. Henry Custance, and in later years, Donoghue 
and Carslake have also given us reminiscences of events in 
which they took so prominent a part. There are, in addition, 
books telling the history of great races, notably the late 
Edward Moorhouse’s Romance of the Derby, which treats of 
that race from its inception in 1780 down to the year 1907 and 
of which it is sufficient to say that it is worthy of its title. 
There is, too, J. S. Fletcher’s delightful History of the St. Leger 
Stakes. As an item of interest one may note in passing that 
Mr. Moorhouse stated that he had been unable to find the 
names of the riders of the unplaced horses prior to the year 
1827, the year 1808 alone excepted. Orton’s Annals of York 
and Doncaster, published early in the 1840s, should be men- 
tioned as many later writers express their indebtedness to it. 

Of other writers the late William Allison, for so long Special 
Commissioner of the Sportsman, has left us two volumes, My 
Kingdom for a Horse and Memories of Men and Horses, but 
Allison shone as a journalist more than as an author and his 
articles in the Sportsman on racing and breeding delighted a 
large circle of readers for many years. The late Duke of 
Portland’s charming Memories of Racing and Hunting must 
not be overlooked, for in it are recorded the mighty days of 
the Welbeck Stud from the time of the incomparable St. Simon 
to the close of its glories with the death of his son William the 
Third. 

The Bloodstock Breeders’ Review made its first appearance 
in the year 1912 and has re-appeared annually since that time. 
It has proved a notable addition to books on the history of 
racing and has in addition to very full chronicles of current 
events contained articles by experts on various phases of the 
bloodstock industry besides many of purely historical interest. 

Before closing the writer must pay tribute to the masterly 
article by the late Professor Robertson ‘“‘ Mankato,” entitled 
the Origin of the Thoroughbred in the volume of the Lonsdale 
Library on Flat Racing. This contains a mine of information 
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and nothing better has been written on the subject if indeed 
it has ever been equalled. In the same volume appeared the 
late Mr. Arthur Coaten’s Evolution of Racing, also well worth 
perusal. Needless to say there are many sources of informa- 
tion which the writer has omitted to notice. 

One may presume that to lovers of the thoroughbred horse 
the problem of what events they would wish to have been in the 
flesh to witness must present itself. Whilst the writer was 
not on this earth to see the spectacular performances of 
Gladiateur and Cremorne in the Ascot Cup, and was of too 
tender years to be present at St. Simon’s victory in the same 
race, he is privileged to have seen the great performances 
therein of William the Third and Bayardo and to have beheld 
the long sequence .of victories of the Son in Law tribe in the 
Cup and other long distance events at Ascot from the year 1930 
onwards. One cannot have it all ways and must be thankful 
for blessings received. WILFRID MurrRAY BROWNE. 


LONDON LORE 


WHERE early records, as so often happens, give no better 
indication of where something occurred than by naming the 
parish and the ward, an old City church becomes a landmark 
by which we can often fix the venue of some curious event. : 
St. Botolph’s church in Bishopsgate, although an 18th-century 
building, is an ancient foundation, and its surroundings before 
the Conquest are indicated in Domesday, which tells us that 
the canons of St. Paul’s had ‘at the gate of the bishop ”’ 
nine acres of land on which ten cottars were settled. An 
exciting event outside the church occurred in 1471, when 
the men of the Bastard of Falconbridge, trying to force their 
way in at the gate, “laid waste everything with fire and 
sword.” A more romantic affair was in 1551, when Mary 
Queen of Scots, after visiting the young Edward VI, started 
for home with a great crowd of lords and ladies, and no sooner 
had she passed through the gate than the fairest lady in her 
train was, we are told, “ stolen away.” 

A scene of another kind was enacted outside the church 
a few years later, when, on August 25, 1559, the parishioners, 
reacting to the nightmare of Mary Tudor’s reign, brought out 
all the Romish gear from the church, great rood, tabernacles, 
images, and even the wooden pulpit cross from the church- 
yard, and while a preacher stood by and delivered a sermon, 
made a bonfire of them in the street outside. But the most 
ghastly event connected with St. Botolph’s is dated on June 12, 
1626, when a great storm blew down the church wall, “ and 
there the people that were dead taken out of their graves by 
the violence of the water and swim up and down the streets.”’ 

i. #. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
UNEDUCATED CABINET MINISTERS 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—In your notes in your last issue there is a statement 
(p. 192) ‘‘ The list of Socialist members [of the Government] 
. . . hardly any of them have been to a University. None 
have taken honours there.” 

In fact, Lord Pethick Lawrence, Secretary of State for 
India, after being Tomline prizeman and Captain of the 
Oppidans at Eton, was fourth Wrangler as an undergraduate 
at Trinity, Cambridge, also President of the Cambridge Union 
—and, not entirely a bookworm, wielded the second cue at 
billiards v. Oxford. 

Of Cabinet rank, Mr. Noel Baker was at King’s College, 
Cambridge (where all must take honours, save choral scholars), 
Whewell scholar of the University, President of the Union and 
of the Athletic Club—again a brilliant record. 

Attlee, Haileybury and University Oxford, took second 
class honours. Hugh Dalton, Eton and King’s, must again 
have taken honours. Cripps was at Winchester, Jowitt 
Marlborough and New College, Oxford. Lord Listowel was at 
Eton and Balliol. 

I am sure The National Review would desire to be fair and 
accurate. How far these men will leaven the Board School 
contingent remains to be seen. 


ALFRED FELLOwSs. 


5 New Square, September 11, 1945. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
WA.2. 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for his corrections. 
The sense of our note is not affected by them. Out of 42 
Ministers he tells us that 6 were at the University. [‘‘ Hardly 
any,’ we said.] Those who appear to have taken honours 
are 4. The point of our note was that those who composed 
the Socialist Government did not think education of any 


value.—ED., N.R.] 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A VIEW OF VENICE 


VentcE: AN Aspecr oF ArT. By Adrian Stokes (Faber & Faber. 
10s. 6d. n.) Venice at this moment, I have heard, is being run by the 
army as a place for leave and recreation. A friend told me that his 
soldier son had recently got married to an English girl in the nursing 
service at Bologna and that the couple had spent their honeymoon in 
Venice, where they had found a beautiful room in one of the best hotels 
for 2s. 6d. a night. Never, I said, would they be able to do that again. 
So, no doubt, all is well regulated, even the gondoliers’ charges are 
strictly controlled, and hundreds of British men and women are deservedly 
enjoying themselves in what is, perhaps, the most lovely city in the 
world, miraculously undamaged by war. How much time these fortunate 
people devote to bathing and aquatics, and how much to intensive 
sight-seeing, probably varies with individuals: but one may be quite 
sure that tours of the city, with enlightening discourses by accredited 
guides, are provided by sedulous military authorities. Some, we may 
hope, take advantage of this unique opportunity to get an informed 
insight into part of this unparalleled wealth of beauty. Yet, of course, 
Venice as a total spectacle is so arresting and, in itself, with its variety of 
aspects and lights, so inexhaustible, that it is difficult to take in much 
detail till the impression of that whole spectacle has penetrated deep 
into the mind, and even right through the reflective mind to the deeper 
layers of memory. Mr. Adrian Stokes well recognises this when, early 
in his remarkable but difficult book, he says : 

**T shall, then, hold before the reader not so much the Venice 
that may already be well known to him, the Venice of dramatic 
contrasts in tone. But let it not be forgotten that the more subtle 
intercommunications which will now concern us could not have 
been created without the background of the broader effect, so 
familiar in the paintings of Tintoretto and the majority of the late 
Venetian masters. For it is the rich gloom of the side-canal debouch- 
ing on to the dazzling light of the Grand Canal or of the lagoon 
that strikes the hurried visitor, the vivid contrast in so much project- 
ing stone between obverse and reverse sides, above all, to the 
explorer on foot, the long mornings in the narrow calli beneath a 
narrow oblong sky, finally and after much losing of the way, 
without expectation or even with expectation, breaking into the 
huge space of the piazza under an enormous sky. . . . I would like 
such experiences to be held in mind.” 

Possibly, however, he has forgotten to what degree a visitor’s early 


impressions are of vivid colour, reflections of a brilliantly lit sky and 


wide open waters, masses of ruddy fruits on the decks of ships, the 
marvellous sunset effect as seen from the Lido, when he opens his 
prologue with these true words : 

“Venice excels in blackness and whiteness; water brings 
commerce between them. Italians excel in the use of black and 
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white, white stone and interior darkness. Colour comes between, 
comes out of them, intensely yet gradually amassed, like a gondola 
between water and sky.” . 

This latter passage might seem a little odd to one gasping, as he would 
at first, from excess of colour in Venice of early autumn, the Venice in 
praise of which the hero of D’Annunzio’s “‘ Il Fuoco ” pours out, at the 
book’s opening, his jewels of exuberant rhetoric. But it will not seem 
odd upon reflection to anyone who has tried to penetrate ‘beneath the 
initial gorgeousness of Venice. Which means, among other things, that 


this would not be an appropriate book to put into the hands of lusty 


young officers and men freshly arrived in Venice from the restrictions of 
life in camps, billets, aerodromes or even ships of war. It is a book, 
rather, for those who remember Venice and who, if they are ever fortunate 
enough to see it again, will be deeply grateful to Mr. Stokes for having 
sharpened the intensity of their vision. 

This book, though less complete than the author intended, appears 
to be the culmination of extended essay on the achievement of Quattro 
Cento art in Italy and, indeed, upon the nature of art, of visual art in 
particular, as supremely (in his view) exemplified in the great works— 
Venice itself being the greatest and the inspiration of all the rest—of 
this period of Italian painting and architecture. Stones of Rimini, which 
I reviewed some years ago in these pages, was the first part of this essay, 
and the second was The Quattrocento, which unfortunately I have not 
read. Venice is the third and latest, concluding with an “‘ Envoi ” in 
which the author expands—perhaps a trifle sparingly—the meaning 
implicit in his sub-title “‘ An Aspect of Art.” I have called this a remark- 
able and difficult book : it is remarkable because of its quality as thought, 
as an evocation and interpretation of manifest beauty, and even, in many 
pages, as prose; but it is difficult, first, because Mr. Stokes makes a 
considerable demand upon his reader’s intellect, because his view, though 
frequently exemplified in relation to particular instances by descriptive 
writing of a most vibrant and exciting kind, is a subtle one, hard to 
express in simple language, and requiring a power in the reader to grasp 
the subtleties and, at the same time, to respond to the fantasy with which 
they are often purposely expressed. The kind of difficulty may be 
appreciated if I now ask my reader to append to the first quotation given 
in this article the words that follow it in the text : 

** But where some strong imaginative identity is felt to exist as 
well as the contrast between extremes of tone, in paintings, colour, 
in architecture, a certain steadfastness or equality, based upon 
highly developed fantasies of distinctness allied to interpenetration, 
the rarest and I would say the most valuable kind of art, are on 


occasion exploited to the full. In Quattro Cento work, but parti- - 


cularly in the Venice known to us to-day which may well be seen 

as a Quattro Cento creation, we witness the apogee of this art.” 
Now that, by itself, is a difficult passage, though other passages 
make it clearer, as I will endeavour to make clear the main purposes and 
virtues of this book which, like all Mr. Stokes’s writing, pulsates with 
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the vigour of his imagination. Yet it is a difficult book to review for 
the reason that an important part of it consists of direct commentary 
on forty-four illustrations, all photographs of Venetian architecture, 
and on four photographs of Giorgione’s painting called ‘‘ La Tempesta,” 
with which Part Two of the book (but lacking three projected and 
important appendices on Giorgione) is concerned. We have therefore 
forty-eight lovely illustrations, an exciting prologue which is an approach 
to Venice in general, Chapter I of commentary on the architectural 
plates, Chapter II on Quattro Cento Venice, its history and its contrast 
with the earlier Gothic Venice which Ruskin considered the true, an 
appendix to Part I giving further information for the sake of visitors 
of the visible works of various Venetian architects, and then Part Two 
consisting of a single chapter of nine pages on Giorgione and his Tempesta 
and an Envoi of five pages which, says the author, contain “‘ the abstrac- 
tions which these volumes have clothed.” The three missing appendices 
were to have been on attribution, on Giorgione’s use of colour, and on 
Giorgione’s patrons and neo-Aristotelianism. Such is the layout of the 
book. It is obvious that, in a few pages, only summary justice can be 
done to it. 

The only justice which I could, in fact, do is to present the book as 
well worth reading and, even, of wrestling with. To begin with, the 
prologue of approach to Venice and the contrast in Chapter II between 
the 15th century city of stone and the earlier city of brick (with horses 
trotting through the Mercerie), for which Ruskin sighed, have a literary 
quality—one of evocative fantasy expressed in a somewhat steely prose— 
as high as that of anything written about Venice, not excluding Stones of 
Venice, a very effective quotation from which closes the latter chapter. 
In these two passages Mr. Stokes endeavours to make us realise the 
nature of Venetian architecture as a whole, its sheer rising out of the 
water above immensely solid foundations, its ship-like structure, the 
significance of its ornamentation (disc, cylinder and rectangle) and of its 
cavernous, dark apertures piercing a dazzling surface, the marvellous 
organisation of tone, and what he calls the “‘ interpenetration ” of the 
elements, water, stone and sky, or the richness of “‘ identity in difference,” 
by which he means the overpowering suggestion that water becomes 
stone, that seagulls and pigeons resolve into shadows, and that even a 
small section of a building, for instance, half the arch and pillars of the 
Torre dell’ Orologio, with its surrounding small parcel of life, epitomise 
the whole of Venice, light and shade, water and sky, and the fundamental 
motives pervading its myriad beautiful shapes. 

Even if baffled occasionally by Mr. Stokes’s broad sweeps of assertion 
in the prologue, the reader will be rewarded if he proceeds, first, to linger 
over the photographs, and then to follow the illuminating commentary 
upon them. Here nothing is obscure. We are in the hands of a con- 
summate guide gifted with an artistic vision and expository powers 
adequate to express it. If there were space, I would quote the commen- 
taries on the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, on the Manzoni-Angaran 
Palace, on the Dogana and on the Torre dell’ Orologio: but it must 
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suffice to say that they, too, are works of art, and cumulatively make 
clearer the ‘‘ aspect of art” that Mr. Stokes finds supremely embodied 
in Venice. Quattro Cento building, he declares, is art twice over : first 
in the usual sense, i.e. (to use his words) that a “ work of art concen- 
trates and solidifies mental process in a guise of the spatial world” ; and 
here it must be mentioned, since much stress is laid on it in the Envoi, 
that, in Mr. Stokes’s view, the human mental process is a perpetual 
substitution. The satisfaction which we feel in the substitution exercised 
by visual art—the expression of one thing in terms of another—is 
“because it characterises all human process, all thought, action and 
emotion. To live is to substitute. Art is the symbol of human process.” 
Quattro Cento architecture, then, of which Venice is the supreme example, 
exemplifies art in this sense, but also is “‘ an ideal expression of perfect 
expressiveness,” that is to say, it is not only a symbol of human life, but 
also of the artistic process itself. And it is through this additional quality 
that we are led to Giorgione and his picture called La Tempesta (shown 
at the exhibition of 1930 at Burlington House) which depicts two unrelated 
figures in the foreground of a rustic scene against a landscape with trees 
and Venetian buildings in the middle distance and an extraordinary sky 
threatening a thunderstorm. Into Mr. Stokes’s commentary on the 
picture’s details I cannot enter: it is no less revealing and exciting to 
the mind than his comments on the architectural plates. What is impor- 
tant, in view of the Envoi, is to understand the relation, as Mr. Stokes 
describes it, between Quattro Cento Venice and this picture, so gorgeous 
and so expressive—but of what? Perhaps it is most clearly put in the 
following sentences : 
“In writing of Venetian fifteenth-century architecture and 
throughout these volumes I have attempted to show that the part 
of early Renaissance art I have called*Quattro Cento possesses as a 
compulsion the character of all art to make the spirit manifest in outer 
form. . . . The Tempesta epitomises the so-called Quattro Cento 
process, this self-celebration of visual art. Spirit had been brought 
down from the skies to inhabit a plane which the medieval world 
considered brutish. Spirit was brought back into Nature of which 
man partook, the old frightening home revisited in maturity. Once 
it was spirit forces, but now the fantasy of man, informing Nature. 
. . . Any contemplation of the visual world is a scanning of the 
soul. Where contemplation is properly esthetic there is no 
‘mystic’ reading into Nature. The fantasies evoked by texture 
and chromatic interchange, purely esthetic matters, expressed in 
terms of the senses, can provide an immediate yet profound commen- 
tary upon life. Giorgione’s art is not the expression of a philo- 
sophical or mystical idea. On the contrary, by imbuing objects and 
their relation with esthetic value he created a philosophy which I 
have affirmed to be relevant to-day.” 
And thus we come, finally, to the aspect of art expressed in the 
Envoi. ‘“‘ Again,” says Mr. Stokes, ‘‘ we must reach a new communion 
between the inner and the external worlds.” The difficulty which he 
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feels about man to-day is that divinity has gone from the outside world, 
and that, however needful religion may be, it is no longer accepted. 
What are we to do without it, then? The only solution of the difficulty, 
in his view, is to give to science without a qualm all that science claims 
and thus to set free the “ fantasy,” the imaginative life, to reach the 
esthetic truth which, by contrast, will define the truth of science. We 
must not rationalise, in fact, things that are mysterious or intuitive, but, 
leaving science to put observed facts together by rational processes, 
create for ourselves, out of ourselves, the things that satisfy our deepest 
and best emotions. These things, created by powerful fantasies, are the 
great works of art, and the process of creation is substitution, the stating 
of one thing in terms of another, this being the epitome of all human 
process. ‘‘ The external world is the sounding board of the emotions,” 
says Mr. Stokes, taking Giorgione’s Tempesta, a piece of eternal poetry, 
as a supreme example of the emotion of a great artist echoed by the 
external world of nature. Some of this argument is obscure ; moreover, 
it rests upon a proclaimed irreducible dualism—consciousness and the 
external world. I should need to test it for myself by a good deal of 
Socratic questioning, for which this is no place. Besides, I have stated it 
inadequately. Nevertheless, whether it convinces one or not, it is a 
sincere and very interesting culmination of a most stimulating discourse 
on art both in general and in particular. There are none too many books 
which force the reader to search his own views and reactions : this is one 
of them. 
OrLo WILLIAMS. 


THE FACE OF JAPAN 


Japan: A PuysicAL, CULTURAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Glenn Thomas Trewartha. (University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 5 dollars.) Professor Trewartha, who occupies the 
Chair of Geography at the University of Wisconsin, not only knows well 
the voluminous literature dealing with the geography of Japan but has 
also himself carried out two periods of field investigation as a geographer 
in various parts of the country. His book, by far the most thorough and 
authoritative survey of Japanese geography in English, therefore shows 
throughout the advantages of study and familiarity at first hand. 

The present volume, the carefully considered and largely rewritten 
successor of an earlier study, first places Japan in its proper geographic 
setting as a country of the Monsoon Region of East and South-East Asia 
and then reviews the geography of Japan Proper under three main 
headings. The first is the physical geography of the country as a whole, 
including such topics as terrain, climate, soils, vegetation and industrial 
minerals, The second deals with the social and economic geography of 
Japan, covering the distribution of the population, urbanisation, agri- 
culture and fishing, power supply, mining and industry, railway and road 
communications, and ports and foreign trade. The picture drawn in 
this section dates from about 1940, and shows a Japan which incorporated 
the main results of enlarged heavy industries deliberately swollen by 
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intensive preparations for war. The third section of the book is a 
detailed regional survey, based to a considerable extent on personal 
observation, and especially important in the case of Japan because of the 
many small geographical units of which the country is composed, units 
separated (and often isolated) from one another by mountainous terrain, 
long history, and the clannishness that partly caused and partly resulted 
from the ancient feudal organisation of Japanese society. The book is 
superbly illustrated by nearly 300 photographs, sketches, maps and 
diagrams and excellently printed on good calendared paper. Professor 
Trewartha has written with several distinct groups of readers in mind— 
government and military circles engaged on war work; a large lay 
public in the United States interested for obvious reasons in Japan’s 
geography ; and the needs of professional geographers, particularly at 
university level—and his book has gained in richness and content as a 
result. Certainly it will be a long time before this massive and splendid 
study of Japan is superseded. 

Within the narrow compass of a review it is impossible to quarry 
more than a sample or two of the rich ore of fact and analysis which 
Professor Trewartha’s labour has made available. One outstanding 
impression ought, however, to be noted—the enormous part played in 
Japanese life by agriculture and by poverty. The farms of Japan Proper 
occupy between 4o and 45 per cent. of the Japanese people, represent 
nearly half of the country’s invested capital, and provide more than 
four-fifths of Japan’s staple food. Holdings are small—as little as 
75 acres puts a man among the great landowners—the average farm 
actually comprising only 2} acres. Nearly 7o per cent. of Japan’s 
farmers are tenants wholly (27 per cent.) or in part (42 per cent.). The 
tenant usually pays an exorbitant rent and is all too often overburdened 
with debt. The normal rent for a field is well over half the annual crop, 
and the net share of tenant farmers is often as little as 30 per cent. Yet 
the landlord does no more than lease the Jand and pay the land tax; 
house, farm buildings, farm implements, and seed must all be supplied 
by the tenant. To make matters worse, the rent is not a proportion of 
the actual crop but a fixed charge per unit of land; which makes the 
burden on the farmer all but unbearable in bad years. In such circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find that the (pre-war) average income 
per household amounted in the case of one group of farmers investigated 
to only 658 dollars (say £132), or about 110 dollars (say £22) per person 
per year. Nor were the people so investigated among Japan’s poorest. 


THE CENTRAL DIRECTION OF WAR 


GOVERNMENT CoNTROL IN War. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Hankey. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4s. 6d.) No aspect of war-making is more 
important than the central direction of war; and none is more difficult. 
Upon the men who take the major decisions in war depend the welfare 
and security of States, and in the final analysis their very existence. How 
inescapable are this situation and the perils involved in it appears at once 
from consideration of the subjects with which these major decisions 
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must deal. They include the size and character of a nation’s armed 
forces, the direction and employment of national resources not actually 
under arms, the broad strategic lines upon which a war shall be fought, 
and the Service Chiefs to whom the conduct of operations shall be 
entrusted. 

Britain has faced these problems successfully during two great wars 
in a generation; and in this small volume, which contains the Lees 
Knowles lectures for 1945, Lord Hankey gives a most valuable account 
of some of the work involved in solving them. No one can speak on this 
subject with longer or more intimate experience or greater authority ; 
as the Master of Trinity writes in a foreword, “ if any single man knows 
the Government machinery by which the wars of this country and Empire 
are organised, it is the author of these lectures.” 

What are the conclusions to which Lord Hankey comes after his 
unrivalled experience ? He disapproves of military control as against 
civilian control by statesmen. ‘* The military leaders,” he writes, “‘ have 
neither the knowledge nor the time ” to organise “all the material and 
moral resources of the nation,” which, apart from all else, is “‘a highly 
technical business involving an intimate grasp of the whole machinery 
of Government, for which no professional sailor, soldier or airman is 
trained, or would care, to undertake responsibility.””» The Prime Minister, 
Lord Hankey points out, must play the leading part ; the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has proved itself an essential instrument ; committees 
are in general of vital importance and of the greatest practical use, for 
only by means of them can the responsible officials be brought together 
and hammer out solutions to many of the most difficult problems of war. 
But it is better to let Lord Hankey sum up in his own words; the 
governing principles he states as follows :— 

**(i) Control in war must remain in the hands of statesmen, 
working in the closest co-operation with the Service Chiefs. 

*“‘i) The Prime Minister of the day is ‘the keystone of the 
Cabinet arch,’ and he alone must be the head of the Government 
Control in time of war. 

“‘ iii) In the grand strategy of the war the views of the Service 
Chiefs must usually prevail, but even here the last word must rest 
with the statesmen, who are responsible for policy and for distribut- 
ing the resources of the country in the manner best calculated to win 
the war. 

* (iv) Relations between statesmen and Commanders-in-Chief 
should be conducted on the principle that, having selected the best 
men available, they should be given a free hand and backed up to the 
hilt with a minimum of interference. That principle should rarely 
be departed from, but in the last resort statesmen are entitled and 
bound to step in, e.g., to preserve the staying power of the State or 
Alliance, or in the interests of some equally essential operation 
elsewhere, or in the event of a difference of opinion between the 

leaders of the different Services or different Allied Nations. 

“‘(v) Governments are entitled to ask their Commanders-in- 
Chief to consider alternative plans to their own, but should rarely 
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ask them to carry out plans in which they do not believe. 

** (vi) In time of peace the Prime Minister, whether with or 
without the assistance of a Deputy, should always be responsible for 
and well acquainted with our preparations for war. Some of his 
colleagues should be associated with him in this.” 

As regards methods of exercising control, Lord Hankey suggests :— 

** (a) That the least satisfactory system of Control in War was by 
a large Cabinet of peace-time dimensions, which has been discarded 
since December, 1916. 

**(b) That Government Control by a War Council or War 
Committee subordinate to a Cabinet of peace-time dimensions, 
although much more satisfactory than the peace-time Cabinet alone, 
involved divided responsibility and was therefore dangerous. 

**(¢) That the most successful form of Government Control in 
War has been by a small War Cabinet composed of a few Ministers 
of great experience, some of them, if possible, free from Ministerial 
or heavy Parliamentary duties, and able to give their whole time to 
the central problems of the war, and to lift some of the weight off 
the Prime Minister.” 

Experience, he points out, suggests certain additional conclusions, viz. :— 

*‘(1) That, as a matter of principle, over-riding the above if 
necessary, the Prime Minister, as head of the Government Control, 
must have the system and organisation that his methods and tempera- 
ment and the circumstances of the times require. Machines are 
made for men and not men for machines. 

** (2) The system must be extremely flexible so as to be adaptable 
to different temperaments and circumstances.” 

And he concludes this part of his discussion with an observation which 
is also a warning: ‘‘ One of the greatest merits of our present system,” 
he writes, “‘ is its flexibility, which is one of the main reasons of its success.” 
(Italics ours). 

Thanks to the Committee of Imperial Defence and its work before 
1914 and between 1918 and 1939, Britain (Lord Hankey points out) 
entered both wars better prepared than would otherwise have been 
possible. There were deficiencies, grave deficiencies. But their causes 
(so far as Britain and not her Allies was responsible) lay in policy, above 
all in what Lord Hankey, speaking particularly of 1939, describes as “‘ our 
traditional policy of peace, carried this time to the verge of risk and 
beyond.” And he sums up as follows: ‘‘ Our unpreparedness in 1939 
resulted from a failure not of our system of Imperial Defence but of the 
political working of our constitutional system of Government by Parlia- 
ment and people.” 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? The ancient question remains as valid 
as before; and, as before, there is no answer. Lord Hankey writes: 
“No system of Government Control in War and in preparedness can 
provide for the safety of the country without a sound and healthy public 
opinion, and that depends to a great extent on a well-balanced apprecia- 
tion of the lessons of history.” This is a warning we must take to heart 
if We are to survive. 
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SIAM 


$ramM: THE Crossroaps. By Sir Josiah Crosby. (Hollis and Carter, 
12s. 6d.). Few Europeans have first-hand knowledge of Siam, and 
scarcely any can rival the experience of Sir Josiah Crosby, who spent 40 
years in South-east Asia and nearly 25 years in Siam, ending a distin- 
guished official career with a long period as British Minister in Bangkok. 
The present sketch, into which the author has distilled much of the best 
of his years of study and service, therefore possesses exceptional authority 
as regards the important matters of Siam’s position and relations with the 
Powers and the nature and qualities of the Siamese people, whom Sir 
Josiah Crosby finds “‘ very attractive,” and among whom he has many 
friends held “‘in affection and regard.” Geographically, the essential 
fact about Siam is that she borders Malaya, Burma and Indo-China, and 
that her country—must of which is flat, alluvial land given over to 
agriculture (largely rice-planting)—offers an easy way of passage to and 
from the territories of her neighbours. For this reason—as the war just 
over has shown—Siam is of great strategic importance ; while at the 
same time she is normally in enough of a backwater for the tides of 
rivalry between the Great Powers to pass her by and even to sustain her 
independence rather than allow her to fall under the exclusive influence 
of one of them. Politically, the main developments in Siam in recent 
years have been the weakening of the dynasty which earlier had absolute 
power, the revolution of 1932 and the promulgation of a Constitution, 
followed a few years later by the failure of constitutional government 
and the establishment of a dictatorship. What Sir Josiah Crosby writes 
on all these matters is of absorbing interest. Other subjects he discusses 
include Siam’s relations with her large neighbours—Britain, France, 
Japan and China ; why Siam entered the war on Japan’s side ; the kind 
of policy after the war that will prove of the greatest advantage to Siam 
herself, to the native States of South-East Asia among whom she takes 
her place, and to Britain ; and the problems—which are many—of adapt- 
ing the form of government which Siam possesses to the character of 
her people and the needs of the age. Besides these more serious topics, 
Sir Josiah Crosby gives a series of delightful and informative sketches of 
personalities and life in the Siam he knew both during his early years of 
service and in his later period as Minister, when he was acquainted with 
the great majority of important people in the country. And throughout 
his pages odd and surprising facts are constantly appearing—for example, 
that travel with transport elephants “‘ is a very slow affair, for the elephant 

. . is a delicate creature and can only too easily die upon one’s hands.” 
Altogether, this is a book from which readers of many kinds will draw 
knowledge, understanding and enjoyment. 


AN UNEASY FRONTIER 


THE Irato-YuGosLtav Bounpary: A Stupy IN Po.rricAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. E. Moodie. (George Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
8s. 6d.) The part of Europe with which this important book is con- 
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cerned is called by the author the Julian Region—the area lying very 
roughly between Trieste on the south-west and Ljubljana (or Laibach, to 
use the Austrian name by whicha well-known rgth century conference is 
remembered) on the north-east, and between Fiume on the south-east and 
Tarvisio on the north-west. The Julian Region is a highly complex area 
of mountains, valleys and plateaux important geographically as the bottle- 
neck of the comparatively easy routes between north-eastern Italy and 
the great basin of the middle Danube and the lands beyond. In terms of 
peoples, the Julian Region lies at the south of a broad belt or fringe 
between the Baltic and the Adriatic along which Slavs on the one hand 
and Germans and Italians on the other hand have long met and to some 
extent mingled. From north to south of Europe this fringe has for 
centuries been productive of conflict and disturbance, the reactions of 
which (as once again in the war just ended) have spread much farther 
afield. At the end of the last war the southern segment of this fringe— 
the Julian Region—was the focus on which converged most of the 
difficulties involved in drawing the Italo-Yugoslav frontier; and the 
recent storm over Trieste shows that the Julian Region has not yet lost 
‘ts explosive qualities. 

Dr. Moodie, a lecturer in geography in the University of London, has 
devoted his leisure over a period of years to study of this part of Europe 
and its problems. Besides extensive research into the large literature 
that has been written around this troublous area, he has visited it 
repeatedly. In the present volume Dr. Moodie brings together the 
harvest of his labours, giving a geographical description of the Region, 
an account of its history and the conflicts which have centred in and 
around it from Roman times onwards, and a detailed study of the Region 
during the last war and afterwards. His last section, which deals fully 
with the respective claims of the Yugoslavs and Italians after 1918 and 
the way in which they were—or were not—met in the frontier actually 
fixed, is especially timely and valuable. Europe faces many difficult 
frontier problems in the peace-making which lies ahead ; and the excel- 
lent analysis given in this volume throws into clear relief many of the 
factors and difficulties that are bound to emerge in the process. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN SLAVES 


THE EXPLOITATION OF ForEIGN Laspour BY GERMANY. (International 
Labour Office, 7s. 6d.) Long before the war the German authorities 
recognised that they would be unable out of the German population alone 
to supply the numbers required both for a mass army and also for the 
gigantic labour force on which modern mechanised war rests. Other 
peoples would have recognised the limitations thus imposed or would 
have set to work to induce their neighbours, friends and allies to help 
voluntarily and as free men ; the Germans, with characteristic arrogance 
and lack of measure, decided to solve the problem by compelling the 
various races and nations of Europe to work for them willy-nilly. Such 
work was to be done in two ways: in the factories and mines and fields 
of the country concerned, where native workers would produce what 
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Germany wanted and would then see the products of their labour taken 
from them; or in Germany herself, through the labour of foreigners 
brought into the Reich and set to work there. The present able study 
deals with the second form of labour only. It has been prepared by Mr. 
John H. E. Fried, a member of the staff of the I.L.O., from all available 
sources, including German official publications, the German press, and 
Allied and neutral sources, official and unofficial. The subjects examined 
include the administrative problems involved in recruiting, organising 
and distributing this vast labour force; the numbers caught in the 
German net; wages; the conditions in which foreign workers lived ; 
in what circumstances they could return home ; what happened to their 
dependants while they were away, and so on. Needless to say, what 
emerges is not a pretty picture. In January, 1944, at least 8,600,000 
foreign workers were employed in “‘ Greater Germany ” ; and estimates 
less circumspect than the I.L.O.’s give a considerably higher total. 
Though the Germans attempted to cover what they were doing with a 
fiction of legality, in fact nearly all this was forced labour working in what 
for practical purposes was slavery. Pay, food, clothing, shelter and condi- 
tions generally were arbitrary, oppressive and humiliating ; and at worst 
they descended to the infamous depths uncovered during the Allied 
occupation of Germany. For the Germans themselves the results were 
not satisfactory. The supervising and administrative machinery required 
to handle all these foreign slaves was large and cumbrous and itself ate 
considerably into German man-power. In occupations other than 
domestic service, agricultural labour and public works construction 
output was often poor, and sabotage occurred despite the best efforts 
of the German overlookers. The German war machine and war effort 
did not gain by anything like the amount hoped for. And (to use the 
measured language of this I.L.O. report) the wretched human beings who 
endured this scarcely disguised slavery have in almost all cases emerged 
from their experiences “‘ with hatred against the system of bondage under 
which they lived and worked, and against those responsible for such a 
system.”” One further consequence is that millions of Europeans have 
had burnt into them by direct personal contact what the German is like 
as an overlord. It will take a long time indeed before this knowledge is 
forgotten. 


THE ELEMENTS RAGE. By Frank W. Lane. (Country Life Ltd. 1os. 6d. 
net.) Mr. Frank Lane is an old contributor to The National Review, 
and his new book will be welcomed by a large circle of readers, for it is 
full of interest both for the ordinary intelligent reader and for the expert 
in Nature phenomena. His subjects include hurricanes, tornadoes, 
waterspouts, hail and snow, lightning, meteorites and earthquakes ; and 
he concludes with an account of the new Mexican volcano, Paricutin. 
In the first chapter we learn that the average life of Atlantic hurricanes 
is from nine and a half days to three or four weeks and that they can 
travel some 10,000 miles. Mr. Lane tells of observers on mountains on 
islands in the path of a hurricane experiencing only light winds while 
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the storm rages below them. The forces of Nature are so terrific that 
human beings with all their science and skill are helpless before them. 
Even the atomic bomb, of which one hears so much at present, would 
seem a lesser evil than the visitation of some of those terrible upheavals 
of Nature. 

Rain records are always interesting and instructive, especially when 
one learns of a serious drought in the Highlands and Islands of Western 
Scotland. But it is hard to imagine what would be the effect of the 
record of 96.5 inches in four days at Silver Hill, Jamaica, which was more 
than the average rainfall for Paris and London combined for two years, 
We have learned in these years of war how human genius can rise to 
meet extreme emergencies ; and Mr. Lane mentions an ingenious design 
for a house to withstand the onslaught of a hurricane, made by Mr, 
Edwin Kock of New York. This is built, resting on flanged wheels, 
streamlined, and when turned broadside on, the hurricane would pass 
smoothly round its curving sides and be thrown off harmlessly at the 
pointed tip. 

In the first chapter too, there is a delightful account of an incident 
which occurred at Samoa in 1889, when a hurricane intervened to settle 
a dispute which might have ended in war. Another intervention by the 
forces of Nature is recorded in Froissart. He describes a great storm 
of hail which killed men and beasts and caused Edward III to accept 
the terms of peace offered by the French Commissioners in 1360. 

There is much interesting information regarding the causes and 
formation of these destructive phenomena, and many tales are told of 
apparently miraculous showers of matter, insects, fish and other curiosities 
descending on the surprised inhabitants of certain areas. One is apt to 
think that the worst fury of the elements spends itself in countries other 
than our own. But there is in the chapter on waterspouts an account 
of tons of periwinkles and crabs dropped from the sky during a thundet- 
storm at Worcester in 1881. May not this be the explanation of the 
food from Heaven which the Israelites enjoyed in the days of Moses ? 

The book is full of exciting and interesting information and tales of 
unusual experiences. There are wonderful photographs of snow crystals 
and meteorites, of lightning and volcanoes in action; and there is an 
excellent bibliography at the end of the book. 
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